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SATURDAY, MAY 17, 1834. 





LORD ALTHORP’S DECLARATION TO THE DE- 
PUTATION FROM THE DISSENTERS. 


Taz great importance which the question of a separation of Church 
and State is now beginning to assume, will fully justify our devoting a 
large portion of our space to the most prominent of the public pro- 
ceedings connected with this question, and we have accordingly selected, 
for our present Number, an account of the audience given to the Dis- 
senter’s Deputation by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on Saturday 
last, at the Treasury, in Downing-street ;—the declaration of the Lord 
Chancellor in favour of upholding the Established Church, as delivered 
on the morning of Monday last from the Woolsack ;—and the proceed- 
ings of a great Public Meeting, advocating the separation of Church 
and State, which took place on the evening of the same day, Monday, 
at the London Tavern, we will give in the order of their occurrence— 
beginning with the first under our present head. 

A Deputation from the United Committee of Dissenters waited upon Lord 
Althorp on Saturday, May 10, at twelve o’clock at noon, to state to his Lordship 
the views which the body they represented entertain of the Government measure 
ofrelief from the grievances under which they labour. 

The Deputation consisted of the following Gentlemen and Ministers :—Mr. 
John Wilks, M. P.; Mr. Edward Baines, M. P.; Mr. Richard Ash, of Bristol ; 
Mr. Samuel Clapham, of Leeds ; the Rev. John Angell James, of Birmingham ; 
Rev. Joseph Gilbert, of Nottingham; the Rev. Dr. Bedford, of Worcester; the 
Rev. R. Griffith, Long Buckley, Northamptonshire; James Baldwin Brown, 
LL.D. ; Mr. Thomas Harbottle, of Manchester; Mr. Henry Waymouth, and 
Mr. Robert Hunter. 

Mr. Wicks, having been previously acquainted with his Lordship, introduced 

e other Gentleman individually, who stated the views of their several con- 
stituencies seriatim. They all concurred in stating that the measure of Govern- 
ment was regarded with the utmost dissatisfaction throughout the country. 

His Lonpsure expressed his great surprise and disappointment that the 
Measure had not met with the approbation of the body for whose relief it was in- 
tended. He had never framed a measure since his accession to office which he 

t more likely to prove satisfactory; and never had he brought in a measure 
ent with greater satisfaction to himself. 

Several MemneRrs of the Deputation again stated, that the representations they 
had made tespecting the dissatisfaction which the measure created among Dis- 
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expense; he wished he could believe that such men would be ready to make a 
disinterested tender of their services, and devote their lives to the public. But 
that was quite a ditlerent question. He (Sir Jt, Peel) contended that the pension 
list thus appropriated, was a reward for public services. (Hear.) Review the 
lustory of pubhe men who had filled office for the last twenty years. Begin with 
Mr. Fox. How long did Mr, Fox serve as a minister of the Crown before he 
died in office? Mr. Pitt followed, and he was cut off in the prime of life by the 
toils and anxieties of office. (Hear.) Mr. Pitt was succeeded by Mr. Perceval, 
who fell by the hand of an assassin. Mr. Perceval wassucceeded by Lord Castle- 
reagh, whose untimely fate was as much brought on by the devotion of his 
powers to the service of his country, as if he had been led out to execution. 
(Ilear, hear.) When the house recollected these splendid examples, he asked 
them whether they thought it decent that the famihes of such men should be 
pointed at, and held up to public seorn? According to the construction of the 
compact between the hing and Parhament, the house was concluded as to the 
sum appropriated to the pension lst; and if it had changed its sentiments on 
this point, Le cntrented them not to make the character of these men and their 
friends victims of its new opinions. (lear, hear.) 

Mr. Sheil supported Mr. Harvey’s motion. Mr. Lloyd advocated 
Mr. Strutt’s amendment ; and Mr. Rotch proposed a new one of his 
own, to the effect that the existing pensions should be taken from all 
those who already had, from other sources, sufficient to support them- 
selves. Mr. Rotch apologised for his troubling the House by saying, 
that he was absent from the debate through illness on the last occa- 
sion: and having received a significant hint from his constituents, 
that though illness might be a good excuse for once, it would not 
do a second time, he was now speaking for his constituents rather 
than to the House. 

Mr. Stanley ridicaled most successfully the speech of Mr. Rotch, 
though the objection to his proposed amendment was not so powerful; 
and, after dwelling at great length on the solemn compact made with 
the Crown, which indeed was the only argument used against sub- 
mitting the Pension List to a revision, he concluded by saying, 

The hon. member had ‘told them that ministers had lost the confidence of the 
country. Why, if it was so—if ministers had lost the confidence of the country— 
the sooner the present administration retired from office the better. He readily 
admitted that men might be certainly found in the country—and in that house, 
men of great intelligence, and great talent—who were more fit than the present 
ministers, to conduct the affairs of the country, to the satisfaction of the hon. 
member (a laugh); but he would venture to say, that no Parliament would ever 
so far despise public honour as to sanction the hon, member's amendment, and no 
minister would be bold enough or base enough to insult the Crown by recom- 
mending that the sovereign should break his plighted word. (Cheers.) 

Mr. O'Connell made a short, but satisfactory answer to the argu- 
ment of vested rights and plighted honour, which were shown to be 
most fallacious: and Mr. Harvey concluded the debate by the fol- 
lowing reply : 

Mr. D. W. Harvey, in reply, declared his determination to take the sense of 
the house on the onyinal question, in order to give hon. members an opportunity 
of declaring their opinions on its substantive merits; but if that were not car- 
ned, he should vote for the amendment. The right hon. Secretary for the Colo- 
nies had told the house that the success of the motion would be the signal for his 
retreat from office, accompanied by the whole body of his colleagues. But the 

house ought to know that even if the present Ministry did retire from office, the 
country would not be left without an administration. There were two Cabinets 
in that house, two sets of Ministers, for whatever the present Ministers might 
think of their own authority, the real governor of the country, was the right hon. 
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member for Tamworth. (Loud cheers and laughter.) No hen was ever more 
solicitous to gather her chickens under her wing (loud laughter) than they were 
to catch at his support, and the sunshine of gratification never visited their once 
blooming countenances, until it was known to what port and to what point the 
right hon. gentleman had set sail. (Continued laughter.) Not that this was 
often a pointof much soltcitude with them, their eonduct generally must have 
insured jhis approovation, (‘* Hear,’ and laughter.) We had had some strikes 
lately: there had been a strike amongst the tailors (much laughter), and it 
looked as if there was a strike in the Cabinet. (Loud and continued laughter.) 
He had no doubt, however, that the Cabinet would experience as much comfort 
as the master tailors, who, in the absence of men, now found that old women 
would do just as well. (Bursts of laughter, repeatedly renewed.) He would 
now turn to the speech of the hon. member who proposed the amendment on his 
motion. He thought that the hon. member had taken too high a tone (hear, hear), 
when he said that he as an honest man could not vote for the motion. But 
though he disliked his speech, he liked the interpretation his amendment would 
bear. 

It was said—and it was meant as an extinguisher to his motion—that the 
claims to these pensions were vested rights, and ought to be guarded with as 
much sacredness as private property. Now, would any one pretend to say that 
the landed property of the gentry of England was worth as much and no more in 
oint of title, and would therefore fetch as mach and no more in the market? 

Ton lawyers had taken part in this discussion—indeed, he believed only one 
besides himself; but he was ready to answer in their behalf that no man taking 
the purchase of such a pension to any conveyancer in Lincoln’s-inn, and directing 
pad 8 of assignment to be drawn, would find the security the same. He knew 
many instances where the opinion of counsel had been taken respecting the pur- 
chase of such pensions, and the answer had uniformly been, “ Use your own dis- 
cretion, because the pension must determine at the demise of the Crown.” (Lear, 
hear.) He knew several instances where these pensions had been sold, and in 
consequence of these circumstances were sold, instead of 14 or 16, for two years’ 
purchase (hear); but it was really curious to see how delicately Ministers had 
dealt with the Crown. They wished to make his Majesty nothing more than 
grand registrar of pensions, without the power of revocation. Now suppose his 
Majesty had taken all the individuals whose names were on the pension list, 
and at once erased their names ; supposing too a complaint had been lodged b 
these individuals at the bar of the Llouse, against what they would or might call 
a crying act of injustice ; would it not have been scouted by the house as a most 
outrageous attack on the privileges of the Crown! If the house was not now to 
interfere, when would they have the power? According to the doctrines 
broached, if there were to be a demise of the Crown to-morrow, these vested 
rights would still continue. The pension list would always be full, and thus all 
the means of purifying it would be denied them. Ile should now read an ex- 
tract from a speech made some years ago by the right honourable baronet the 
First Lord of the Admiralty ; who, when he supported that pillar (continued the 
hon. gentleman, turning round and directing his eye towards one of the pillars 
of the gallery on the Opposition side of the house), made a series of motions on 
this subject that would for ever fix his fame, and he quoted it not only because 
the authority of the speaker was entitled to great respect, but because it exactly 
coincided with his (Mr. Harvey's) views, and was remarkably applicable to the 
subject under discussion. 

The extract was from Sir James Graham's speech, on a motion for a 
Return of the Pensions enjoyed by Privy Councillors, when he was a 
Member of the Whig Opposition ; and in a case far less flagrant than 
the Pension List now sought to be removed, Sir James used all those 
very arguments for revision, which the present Ministers, by whom he 
was then supported, now so stoutly resisted. But this endeavour to 
shame the present Ministers into virtue, by reading to them the pro- 

fessions made by their own tongues in other days, has now been so 
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often repeated, that it fails to produce the requisite effect; and the 
bear the exposition of their own inconsistencies with wonderful magna- 
nimity. S 

On the division that took place, there were—For Mr. Harvey’s 
original motion, 148; Against it, 390—For Mr. Strutt’s amend- 
ment, 230; Against it, 311—there being in the House on the first 
division, 538—and in the second, 541 Members; and there being also 
82 who voted for Mr. Strutt’s amendment that would not vote for 
Mr. Harvey's original motion. The division upon the first question, 
which comprises all those who wish to see the existing Pension List 
revised, and justice done to the King and the country, by purging it 
of its present impurities, will be found in its proper place. 

It will not escape observation, however, that on this, as well as on 
many other occasions, the Ministers have been kept in their places by 
the Tories, and the Tories only, who are sufficiently powerful in the 
House of Commons to hold the balance between the Whigs and the 
Liberals : and who, by allying themselves with either, can defeat the 
other party : while in the House of Lords, where there are no Liberals 
to keep in check—unless, indeed, Lord Durham and Lord Denman be 
considered of that order—for Lords Grey, Lansdowne, Holland, and 
Brougham, have long since ceased to be reckoned among them—the 
Tories have the ascendant so completely, that it 1s in their power, at 
any time when they deem the moment most fitting, to turn out the 
present Government, and occupy their places. What would soon 
follow such a change, it is not difficult to foresee. They would 
be either compelled to be more liberal than the present Government, 
or give way to others; and, in truth, the fermentation of public 
Opinion on the great subjects of the abolition of the Corn Laws—the 
Repeal of the Union between Church and State—the return to Trien- 
nial Parliaments—the revision of Taxation, and the adjustment of the 
National Debt—~or the adaptation of the Currency to the weight of its 
burdens—is such, that we must either have a Ministry that will grapple 
with these questions manfully and fairly, or go on through this transi- 
tion state, changing, and purifying, and liberalizing, every successive 
Administration, until the Government 1s firmly established on the broad 
foundations of popular approbation and general content. 





Tur Docrrine or Passtve Onepience tTestep ny rts INFLUENCE ON THE 
Hlarriness or Society. 


Ow principles of reason, the only way to determine the agreement of any thing 
with the will of God, is to consider its influence on the happiness of society ; 8° 
that, in this view, the question of passive obedience is reduced to a simple issue. 
Is at best for the human race that every tyrant and usurper be submitted to with- 
out check or control? It ought hkewise to be remembered, that if the doctrine 
of passive obedience be true, princes should be taught it, and instructed, that to 
whatever excesses of cruelty and caprice they proceed, they may expect no re- 
sistance on the part of the people. If this maxim appear to be conducive to gene- 
ral good, we may fairly presume it concurs with the will of the Deity; but if at 
appear pregnant with he most mischievous consequences, it must disclaim such 

ys 


support. From the known perfection of God, we conclude he wills the hep 
bess of mankind, and that though he condescends not to interpose miracul 

that kind of civil policy is most pleasing in his eye, which is productive of the 
greatest felicity. — Robert Hail. 
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PERPETUATION OF TITHES IN IRELAND AS A 


FIXED CHARGE ON THE LAND. 





A very important debate took place on Tuesday evening, the 7th of 
May,on the Second Reading of the Bill for Commutation of Tithes in Ire- 
land, which gave rise to some very curious scenes. We cannot do 
better than give the earliest of them as they are accurately reported. 
The evening sitting opened at five, with the adjourned debate carried 
on from the preceding Wednesday, when it was commenced, on the 
Second Reading of the Bill for commuting Tithes in Ireland : 


Mr. Ronayne being in possession of the house then rose, and before he had 
concluded a sentence, no part of which was heard in the gallery, 


Mr. O’Connevt moved that the house be counted. 
Strangers were accordingly ordered to withdraw. 


On our return we found Mr. Ronayne upon his legs. He was contending that 
the object of the hon. member for Dublin was obvious ; it was to show, that while 
Ministers could at five o’clock command upwards of 500 members to supporta 
rotten pension list, yet that at 6 o'clock not much more than 100 could be as- 
sembled upon an Irish question, although that question was one of the utmost 
importanee io the Irish natuon. They had, in fact, on that night to consider 
whether the country should or should not be given up to the tender mercies of 
the police and military. This bill, he said, had (grievously disappointed the 
people of Ireland. It was only a bill for the perpetuation of tithes under another 
name in Ireland. He objected to the plan, and in support of this objection he 
declared he would quote a letter attributed to the Marquis of Anglesey; and 
here he took the opportunity of saying, that although the authenticity of the docu- 
ment had been at first disputed by the noble lord (Althorp) in consequence of 
the style, yet that now he believed it was acknowledged. With respect to the 
statements which had been made in that house, touching the fact of a gross 
breach of trust having been committed, whereby this paper came into his hands, 
he said he knew not whether it was intended to cast imputation upon himself, 
He understood from the noble lord thatit was not ; but he had read in the news- 
papers certain paragraphs in which it was stated that a certain individual could 
not tell how it was possible that any gentlemen could make use of a document so 
obtained. He would only say to any individual, there or elsewhere, as far as any 
breach of confidence or treachery upon his part was concerned, that he gave the 
strongest and most indignant contradiction to the charge which the rules of the 

house would permit. He declined giving the authority upon which he put forth 
the document, and observed that he was justified in doing so by the precedent of 
the noble lord (the Chancellor of the Exchequer), who refused to give up the 
author of a calumnious attack u the hon. and learned member for Tipperary, 
As to the opinions which the individual who had attacked him had put forth about 
honour, he no more regarded them than he would their opinions about political 
consistency. The hon. gentleman after wards took occasion to remark that he saw 
the nght hon. Secretary for the Colonies was smiling, and to take exception to 
the position in which the right bon. gentleman sat upon the Treasury benches, 
with his legs extended to the table. He said the right hon. secretary displayed in 
his posture and bearing the nonehalance of an American coffechouse, and that he 
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. 


treated the house with marked ‘contempt. (The hon: gentleman made some 
further remarks in the same strain, which we did not distinctly hear.) 


The Sreaker rose to order, and said thathe himself had never felt, and that 
he was quite sure no hon. member of that house had ever felt, that the right hon, 
gentleman, or any other gentleman, had treated the house with contempt, or else 
they would have come torward and expressed that feeling openly and fully. 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. Ronayne said he had heard more than twenty members of that house say 


so, and he had heard them speak of the conduct of the right hon. gentleman in 
that house with disgust. 


Mr. Srancey rose to order. He thought it was rather strange that in the dis- 
cussion of a public question, upon which he had not that night offered the 
slightest remark, on which he had made no sign, he should be thus virulently 
assailed. (lear, hear.) It was true he might have smiled, but if he did, it was 
at the premeditated plan of the hon. gentleman, and the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin. (Hear, hear.) The hon. and learned gentleman, when there were 
118 members present, moved a call of the house, a thing never done in Parlia- 
ment before (cheers) ; and this for the purpose of enabling the hon. gentleman to 
ise, in the exordium of his oration, the clap-trap that while on the discussion of 
the pension list question the Ministers could command upwards of 500 members 
at 5 o'clock, yet that the people of Ireland, on a question vitally concerning 
them, could only have the attendance of 118 members of the Imperial Parhament 
at Go'clock. (Loud cheers.) The people of Ireland were to j editied by this 
announcement! Ile hoped, however, it ever the hon. and learned gentleman 
should again think fit to count a house of 118 on an Irish question of such im- 
portance, to ascertain if there were 40 present, be would have the goodness to 
examine and declare how many of the 118 bore the name of Connell. (Great 
cheering.) At that moment it happened the only person in the house answering 
to the name of O'Connell was the hon. and learned member himself. (Conti- 
nued cheering.) 

Mr. O'Connrut asked the house to remember, that although he had not said 
one word, the right hon. secretary had accused him, and accused him falsely, with 
his usual disregard of veracity. (Loud cries of “Oh, oh !") He withdrew the 
expression. (* Oh, oh!” and laughter.) 

The Speaker stated that the hon. and learned gentleman must explain what 
he intended to convey. He could not enlarge upon the words which he had un- 


fortunately expre ssed. 


Mr. O'Connect said the right hon. gentleman had attacked him, he would say 
he accused him most unfoundedly, He accused him of having formed a plan 
with his hon, friend to bring that house into discredit with the people of Ireland. 
Never was there any thing more unfounded. A greater falsity —this was a 
Parliamentary word (laughter, and “ Oh, oh !”),—a greater falsity than this as- 
sertion never was uttered. (Laughter.) He had spent the last 48 hours in a state 
of the utmost anxiety. He was ready, and he had always been ready, to sacrifice 
himself for the pacification of Ireland. (Laughter.) When, however, he came 
down there that evening, it was with a shudder of abhorrence he remarked the 
small attendance of members (hear, hear), and especially of English members. 
(lear, hear.) He then felt it to be his duty, and he never would be deterred from 
what he considered to be his duty by the sneers of the right hon. secretary,—he 
felt itis duty to have the house called, but he had entered into no arrangemeut 
with his hon. fmend. The right hon. gentleman had made no excuse for his con- 
duct. (“Hear,” and laughter.) He asked, did the right hon. gentleman think it 
decent to act towards the house as he did—to use the mode of posture in which 
he placed himself in that house? (“ Hear, hear,” and laughter.) He thanked 
the hon. gentlemen for their cheers ; but he would ask them if it were decent! 
(“ Hear, bear,” and continued laughter.) He thought it was exceedingly 12- 
decent. (Laughter.) He had heard 50 members say they were disgusted with 
it. What right had the right hon. Secretary of the Colonies to accuse him of com- 
bination? Ife had had the house called for the purpose of drawing a disuncuon 
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between the attendance of the members of that house in cases in which the Minis- 
ters were concerned, and those in which the people of Ireland were concerned. 
He might have been mistaken in this, but it was no reason why he should be at- 
tacked—why he should be accused of combination. The right hon. gentleman 
had nothing as a foundation for his charge but his own fancy. He (Mr. O’Con- 
uell) had been doing nothing. (‘¢ Hear,” and laughter.) The right hon. gentle- 
man had not answered his hon. friend. It was not the first time, however, he saw 
iuen ready to assail him who were very tranquil to others. 

The debate then proceeded quietly in the following order: Mr. 
Ronayne and Mr. Lalor denounced the Tithe System and the present 
measure; Sir Henry Willoughby supported the Bill; the O’Conor 
Don, Mr. W. Roche, Mr. Ruthven, and Mr. Fitzgerald, all opposed 
it; because it neither diminished the burthen of tithes, nor altered the 
appropriation, but went to fix the same amount in a charge on the 
land, and still to apply that amount to the support of the Protestant 
Church. 

Mr. O'Connell spoke next, and at some length. He said that for 
74 years there had been a war against Tithes in Ireland, long, there- 
fore, before he was born, and when the oldest agitator was in his 
cradle. The hatred to Tithe was founded on a religious abhorrence of 
the principle of compelling seven millions of poor Catholics to support, 
besides their own ministers, the priesthood of only one million of rich 
Protestants; and there could not be an end to that war, until the 
amount of Tithe was reduced, and its appropriation altered. He pro- 
posed, as an advance towards conciliation, that this Bill, which effected 
neither of these objects, should be withdrawn, and the following made 
the basis of a new Bill. That one-fifth of the Tithe should be given 
up by the clergy—one-fifth given up by the landlord—one-tifth bought 
up by a money payment from the Government—and the remaining 
two-fifths only be charged on the land as a tax, which might be re- 
deemed at twenty years’ purchase. This plan would require some 
sicrifice by the Clergy, some by the Landlord, and some by the 
Government —to the extent, indeed, of one-fifth of the whole amount 
from each, or about 200,0002. a year: and as we had given 800,000/. 
a vear to satisfy the Planters and pacify the West India islands, he 
thought that one-fourth of that sum would be a cheap purchase for the 
pacification of Ireland. After a long, and unusually self-humbling 
speech, full of professions of the strongest desire for conciliation, 

Mr. O'Connell concluded thus : 

Now, having taken the course which he suggested, supposing the Government 
were disposed to adopt it, the next thing would be to allocate the rest of the 
tthe. Hte would not say how it should be applied, for he assumed the principle 
that the tithe was not to be,as a whole, perpetual. As each incumbent dropped 
of, in parishes where there was no Protestant inhabitants, the tithe of that might 
.o toa general fund, which might be applic in charities, in supporting hos- 
pitals or dispensaries. But he would venture to ask whether it might not tend 
ty the pacification of Ireland, if a part of the fand were shoe Sr to prrehase 
stall glebes for the Catholic clergy of the people of Ireland. When he said 
that, let him not be misunderstood. He did not speak it from authority, or from 
any communication with the parties concerned. So far from its giving satisfaction 
in those quarters, it might happen that he should be blamed for even the bare 
suggestion ; but he was ready to bear that and more. He was ready to sacrifice 
lis own feelings, if he could bring about shat which he so earnesily desired— 
Lie pacification of Ireland. (Lear, bear.) He had now shown to the house that 
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for seventy-four years this war of tithes had existed in lreland—that it had been 
bellum plusquam ctvile, during a great part of that time ; and was the contest now 
ata close? The passing of this bill in its present state would, he feared, too 
surely show that its worst features were only in their commencement. How often 
had it been his lot, in those county-towns in Ireland, in which the judges of the 
land exercised their judicial functions, to be a witness to the loud lament, the 
shriek of agony, and the cry of despair, from the wives and children of those 
unfortunate men who were led off to undergo the punishment awarded, and 
be must say justly awarded, to their offences in resistance to tithes. He must 
have been more or less than human, if, while he admitted the justice of the pu- 
nishment, he did not lament the injustice of continuing the system which had 
ane the crime, and he would ask was this system to be still continued ? 
Vas England to exhibit her weakness to Europe, by showing that she was 
unable to govern Ireland, by proving that she was not disposed to do her justice ? 
He was willing to forget all that was passed, to make any and every sacrifice of 
his own feelings, if he could by that means procure the pacitication of his 
country. (Hear, hear.) He could assure hon. members opposite, that he did 
not oppose this bill in any spirit of hostility. (Cheers.) it he had said any 
thing in haste or in anger at the commencement of his speech, he regretted and 
apologized for it. (Cheers.) He would recall every expression he had ever 
used—he would, he repeated, make every sacrifice of his own personal feelings, if 
he could succeed in persuading the Government to reconsider and remodel this 
measure. Let him and all connected with him be forgotten, and let the Govern. 
ment take all the credit, and enjoy all the praise, of being the pacificators of 
Ireland. (The hon. and learned gentleman sat down amidst loud cheers from 
both sides of the house.) 

Mr. Shaw, on the part of the Protestants of Ireland, opposed the 
appropriation of any part of the wealth of the Church, or redeemed 
tithes, to the support of the Catholic priesthood. They had heard of 
highwaymen stopping individuals on the road, and when they had 
plundered them of their all, giving them in charity a few shillings 
to pay for a night’s lodging, and this would be the treatment of the 
Protestant church in Ireland. 

Mr. Stanley seized with avidity the opportunity of expressing the 
high sense he entertained of the altered tone and temper of the honour- 
able and learned Member for Dublin, Mr. O'Connell. For that tone 
and that temper, in the name of the Government, and as a_ private 
individual, he returned the honourable and learned Member his 
grateful thanks! He called his speech the most eloquent of all the 
many eloquent speeches he had heard him deliver in that House; he 
complimented him upon his great and admitted talents—he spoke of 
the attention which was always due to his eminent abilities, and he 
confessed that he believed the object which Mr. O'Connell had at 
heart was the interest and happiness of his country. He went on tn 
this strain of serious and earnest comp!iment and eulogy, till the 
hearers seemed almost to expect some proposition for making Mr. 
O'Connell Secretary for Ireland, or adding him to the Ministry, i 
some office or other: but, in truth, it was easily seen through, that 
the great charm of Mr. O'Conneli's speech, in the eyes of his oppo- 
nents, was not its eloquence, not its foree—for we have heard him 
deliver mony far superior, which drew down no praise from the Trea- 
sury benches; but it was its humility—its professions of a readiness to 
sacrifice all public views, and retire into private life, if peace could but 
be given in his own way to Ireland. After showing, however, that 
oo O'Connell's plan could not be acceded to, Mr. Stanley concluded 
thus ; 
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He assured the house, and he assured the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
at the same time, that he had been compelled by principle to object to his views, 
because he felt they would not lead, either directly or a air, to the tranquil- 
lity of Ireland. He had given this answer to the statement of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, under the influence of no ill feeling towards him 
individually ; on the contrary, he had no other feeling than that of sincere grati- 
fication at the manner in which the hon. and learned gentleman had stated his 
opinions, and of earnest desire that, for the sake of himself and his country, he 
would continue to preserve the same tone and temper which he had that night 
exhibited—a tone and temper which would be reciprocated by all who heard him 
in that house, and which would add still greater distinction to his parliamentary 
career than any which he had yet — of which no man was more ready 
to — the brilliance than the individual who was then addsessing them. 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. Fergusson made a short speech in favour of the present Bill, re- 
serving his opinions as to the appropriation of the Tithe till a future 
occasion. But the speech of Lord John Russell, which was looked 
upon as a declaration of division in the Cabinet, and which was heard 
with alarm by the Tories, and with pleasure by the Liberals, each for 
the same reason, deserves to be given entire : 


Lord Joun Rossevt said, that the able and eloquent speech of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin had made so deep an impression upon his mind, that 
he could not, upon this occasion, bring himself to give a silent vote. (Hear. hear.) 
If the hon and learned gentleman would always address the house with the same 
temper and moderation, he would find the house not only ready, but anxious to 
pay the same attention to the grievances of Ireland that it now paid to the griev- 
ances of England, orof Scotland. (Hear, hear.) He trusted that from what had 
occurred that night the hon. and learned gentleman would not draw from circam- 
stances insignificant in themselves rash inferences, to the effect that the reformed 
House of Commons showed a disregard to the interests of Ireland. He asserted 
that no such disregard existed, as had been evinced 7 the eager attention which 
on various occasions, and particularly on that night, had been paid to the ob- 
servations of the hon, and leamed gentleman. (Cheers.) It appeared to him 
that there were now two distinct questions before the house ; the first a question 
of amount, and the second a question of gempeetien. As to the first, he thought 
that Ireland had no reason to complain of the amount of tithes which she had to 

vay. With regard to the appropriation of tithes, the hon. member for Tipperary 
Pad alluded the other night to his (Lord John Russell's) opinion given when he 
was out of office. But the only opinion on this subject he had given was in 
voting the motion of the hon. member for Middlesex, when he was averse to 
giving to the church of Ireland certain lands in uity. Hedid not under- 
stand that this bill contained such a proposition. question of pe ote see mg 
Ought to be wholly distinct from that of the amount; the question of appropria- 
tion should be kept entirely open. If the object of the bill was to grant a cer- 
tain sum to the established church of Ireland and to end there, his opinion of the 
bill might be different. (Hear, hear.) He understood that it was to grant an 
amount of revenue, to be appropriated by the state to religious and charitable 
purposes, and if Parliament found it was not appropriated by the church to those 
religious and moral pu for which such revenues are intended by all churches, 
then it would be the duty of Parliament to consider of a new ceeponsat. 
(Ilear.) His opinion had been formed and given, not when out of but 
when in office ; and that opinion was, that the revenues of the church of Ireland 
were too great for the religious and moral instruction of the persons belonging to 
that church and to the stability of the church itself. (Cheers.) The more he 
had seen and reflected since, the more had that opinion been confirmed. He did 
not think it wise to mix the question of appropnation with the question of amount ; 
but when Parliament had vincicated the property of the tithes, he shou'd then be 
prepared to assert his opimon with regard to thew appropriation; and if, when 
the revenue was once secured, the assertion of that opinion oe him to 
x 
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differ and separate from those with whom he was united by political connexion 
and for whom he eotertainen the deepest private aflection, he should fee! 
much regret: yet, considering himself pledged, not only by his general duty as 
a mernmtber of that house, bu t by the resolution which had been passed the other 
day, to atte . to the mee complaints of the people of Ireland (cheers from the 
Irish members e specially) 5 and ¢ onsidering that, if there was a just ground of 
complaint on the part of any people against a grievance, it was the complaint of 
the people of Ireland against the present appropriation of tithes (loud cheers, 
Which continued for some time); he should then, deeply lamenting the decision 
lie was bound to come to, but at the same time considering that, having to the 
utmost of his power resisted ail preyects for the repeal of the union, and having 
by the support he gave to the bill for the maintenance of tithes, vindicated the 
night of ther property agaist those who wrongfully withheld them ; he should, 
at whatevereost and sacritice, do what he should consider his bounden duty to 
do injustice to Treland. ( Loud cheering.) 


The impression generally created by this speech was, that it was 
rather a prelude to some overtures having either been, or being about 
to be made to Mr. O'Connell, than a step in advance of any secession 
on the part of any of the present Cabinet from the Ministry ; and this 
pression was strengthened by the great pains taken by Sir Francis 
Burdett—who has very rarely spoke n of late—to act as a mediator. 


Sir FP. Burnpearr said that, in the tone of the debate, and im the disposition ma- 
nifested on each side of the house, both on the Ministerial bench and amongst 
Irish members, he thought he saw, for the first time, a ghmpse of hope of remov- 
ing What had been so long rankling in the minds of the [rish people, and of 
aking that union, so amportantin other respects, a source of unity and happi- 
ness toboth counties. (Cltear.) ‘This object appeared in a shape of such mage 
mitude that all other subjects and details shrunk into utter insignificance. He 
was prepared to make as great a sac ince, ia Spirit ¢ f justice or of generosity, iS 

uv trish member, for he feltat was both polite and wise in this country to carry 


tis obyectinte complete fect. Te felt strongly upon this subject, for from an 
early porod of lite he had been deeply, though perhaps not prudent!s ampli uted 
Wi aity butatwas a subject which was calculated to drive a wise man mad. But 
he admitted that he felt then not as an Englishman, except as desiring to promote 
tie good of his fellow subjects. Te rejoiced at the feeling tone which had been 
emploved, as this was a sebject which had kept Ireland ina ferment atall times, 
as the great cnevance ofa large proportion of the population: of Ireland, and il 
artunged at early period, all hearthburnings and discontent would have been 
prevented. ‘din tempt at coneihanon, waite had been thrown out by the bon. 
aredimemlertor Dublo maht, if the question of thes was placed ou a 

hector ound to the Prsh people, ¢ fiect an adjustment of the qu aes of the 

ny butal this opportunity were not taken, it might be lost for ever. (Llear.) 
Mavor Boauclork, Mr. Barron, and Mr. D. Roche spoke after this, 
but is. Creat boise aud confusion. Leven Mr. Litil ton was not 
voly heard. Mr. Nell tt il, howeve ie commanded a shizht attention 

‘ ed the members of the Cabinet all round, whether each of 
them ecreed with Lord John Russell, that the revenues of the Chureh 
were a fit subject) for Parhamentary appropriation, This drew up 
i Lith py, WHO Seet ed to concur ge nerally with Lord John Russell, 
but they both the uglt they should first secure the hit cs by fixing them 
»> charge on the land, pavable by the owner, and then take their ap- 
popriation into consideration afterwards. Mr. Ward asked Mi. 
at vel! to withdraw his opposition to the Bill, which Mr. O'Connell 
said he could not do, because u kept up the full amount of the ‘Lithes ; 
made them more permanent by fixing them on the land, as a tax, 
instead of ee ding On its pro nduce: and it still left their a! a a 
to the supportof a Protestant Church, though paid by Catt iolic land- 
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owners, so that it made the whole matter worse instead of better than 
before. Mr. A. Lefroy supported the Bill for this very reason. Colonel 
Conolly with great vehemence e xpressed his astonishment at the 
speeches of Lord John Russell and Lord Althorp, and said he had been 
deceived by his credulity, for he thought he had been all along dealing 
with Ministers who were zentleme ‘n,and menof honour. The Speaker's 
look rebuked the gallant Colonel—his friends also assuaged and 
softened his anger—and Mr. Littleton set him right by showing that 
he had fallen into a mistake, or had forgotten what took place when 
the question was first debated. Mr. T. Wallace opposed the Bill, Lord 
Ebrington and Dr. Lefroy, supported it; and after Mr. O'Connell had 
agin stated his reasons for persisting in dividing the House on the 
question—it was put to the vote, when there appeared—For the second 
reading of the Bill, 248; Against it, 52. 

The analysis of this division, if the list of the majority could be ob- 
tained, which we fear would be impossible, would show a singular 
shrinking on the part of many English and Scotch Members, who 
remamed in the House with the supporters of the Bill, shoush thev 
have been among the loudest in denouncing the principle of Tithes 
being paid by a Catholic people to the support of a Protestant Church, 
on which principle the entire Bill is founded 5 as the Tithes are recog- 
nized on the face of the Billas the property of the Irish Church, and 
are only made more permanent, and more easy of collection, by being 
transformed into a land tax, which makes the evil the greater. 

Mr. Hume, Mr. Harvey, and Mr. Wilks, were absent, and were not 
included among the supporters of the Bill; but Mr. Brotherton, Major 
Beauclerk, Mr. Potter, Mr. Philips, Mr. Gillon, Mr. R. Wallace, 
Mr. Jervis, Mr. Warburton, and several others, who have usually been 
considered the most hostile to the principle of compelling people of 
one sect to pay for the support of another, were among the majority 
who voted in favour of a Bill which received, in its present shape, the 
cordial support of Mr. Shaw, Mr. Estcourt, Mr. Letroy, and the most 
zealous defenders of the Irish Chureh and the Catholic Tithes, by 
Which that Church is chiefly supported, We cannot but believe that they 
acted under some misconception of the nature of the Bill and its provi- 
sions, for we do not for a moment suspect their fidelity to the good cause 
of the principle of voluntary support in all religious establishments ; 
or possibly they were mystified and bewildered by the strange scenes of 
the evening, from the uproar of the opening of the debate, when mutual 
recriminations were the order of the night, to the middle part of the 
discussion, when reciprocal flatteries were so freely interchanged, and 
onward to the end, when fierce denunciations, che cked only by the eagle 

eye of the Speake r, levelled partly in admonition, and partly in re- 
buke, alone prevented a crisis which might have ended in anything but 
pacification. These rapidly-shifting scenes might have confounded 
some, as we know they amused many ; but whatever was the cause, we 
cannot but regret that the friends of religious liberty, who claim ex. 

emption from Charch Rates for English Dissenters, ‘did not come out 
more boldly and more numerously, to contend for equal emancip: ation 
from Church Tithes for their Catholic brother Dissenters in Ireland. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE VOYAGE 
AND DISCOVERIES OF CAPTAIN ROSS. 


Tar Sereer Commirrer appointed to inquire into the circumstances of the 
Expedition to the Arctic Seas, commanded by Captain Joun Ross, of the Royal 
Navy, with a view to ascertain whether any and what Reward may be due for 
the Services rendered on that oceasion, and to report their Ol servations theres 
upon to the House; together with the Minutes of Evidence taken before 
them :-—Hlave inquired into the matters referred to them, and agreed to the 
following Keport: 

Your Committee have not felt themselves either called upon by their order of 
reference or competent to give an opimion on the precise merits or extent of the 
discoveries made durng the Expedition commanded by Captain. John Ross, 
whether ina yeouray lical or scentifie point of View 4 they’ have thie refore cone 
fined themse!ves to such a general investigation into the facts, as may sufhice for 
a decision on the main question committed to their hands, whether any Reward 


should be al’otted from the public purse, and to whom that Reward is due. 


In the course of this Inquiry they find that, in the year 1827, Captain Ross, 
stimulated by the desire of securing to this countey the honour of se:thng the 
- ° ’ 

lor res iiiate d que stion of a North-west Passage, proposed first to Unis M yesty § 


Government, ard, on their declining to undertake it, to Ins friend, Mr. Felix 
Booth, to ft out an Pxpedition for that purpose: that in the following year Mr. 
Booth, finding that the Act, by which a Parhamentary Reward was held out for 
the discovery of a North west Passage, had been re peated, and that no suspicion 
of interested motives could any longer rest upon the undertaking, “ having no 
other object in view than the advancement of the honour of ns country and the 
interests of science, and to gratify the feelings ofa fiiend,” immediately are ed to 
Captain Hoss’s proposition, on condition that his connexion with the enterprise 
should not be made known: that accordingly, with the exception of about two 
thousand pounds expended by Captain Ros, Mr. Booth did actually bear all 
the charges of the Expedition, to the amount of between seventeen and eighteen 
thousand pounds: that Captain Ross, being left: by Mr. Booth at liberty to 
choose whom he pleased to accompany him, received gratuitous offers of zealous 
service and assistance, in any capacity, from those distinguished officers, Captains 
Rack and Hoppner, offers equally creditable to Captain Ross and to the spint of 
those who made them; but finally selected his nephew, Conmmander James 
Clark Koss, a young othcer of cistinguished scientific attainments, who had been 
employed in every previous Expedition to the Arctic Seas; and having engaged 
Mr. Thom as purser, who, as well as ¢ ommander Koss, agreed to go without pay, 
and Mr, M'Diarmid as surgeon, together with a crew of nineteen men, sailed 
from England m May, 1829: that in spite of the mutiny ofthe crew of a Whaler, 
which had been engaged to accompany them with provisions, Captain Ross perse- 
vered, 1p reliance on finding the supplies which had been landed by the Fury,on Fury 
Beach, and then entered upon a course of sufferings, of dangers and discovers, 
for a summary of which your Committee would refer the House to the following 
letter addressed by him to the Secretary of the Board of Admiralty. 


On beard the Isabella of Hull, Baffin’s Bay, 
Sir, September, 1833. 

Krowrsc how deeply my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty are inte- 
rested in the advancement of natural knowledge, and particularly in the improve 
ment of geography, | have to acquaint you, for the information of their Lordships, 
thatthe expedition, the main object of which was to solve if possible the question 
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a North-west Passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, particularly by 
Prince Regent's Inlet, and which sailed from England in May 182g, notwith- 
standing the loss of the fore mast, and other untoward circumstances, which 
obliged the vessel to refit in Greenland, reached the beach on which His Majesty’s 
late ship Fury’s stores were landed, on 13th August. 

We found the hoats, provisions, &c. in excellent condition, but no vest ge of 
the wreck. Aftercompleting in fuel and other necessaries, we sailed on the Lith, 
and on the following morning rounded Cape Gang, where our new discoveries 
commenced, and keeping the Western Shore close on board, ran down the coast 
ina S.W. by W. course, in from ten to twenty fathoms, until we had passed the 
latitude of 72° north in longitude 94° west; here we found a considerable inlet 
leading to the westward, the examination of which occupied two days ; at this 
place we were first seriously obstructed by ice, which was now sure to extend, 
from the South Cape of the imlet, ina solid mass, round by south aad east to 
&.N.E. Owing to this circumstance, the shallowness of the water, the rapidity 
of the tides, the tempestuous weather, the irregularity of the coast, and the 
numerous inlets and rocks, for which it is remarkable, our progress was no less 
dangerous than tedious, yet we suceecded in penetrating below the latitude of 
70° north in longitude 02° west, where the land, after having carried us as far east 
as 90’, took a decided westerly direc'ion, while land at the distance of forty 
niles to southward, was seen trending east and west. At this extreme point our 
progress was arrested on Ist October by an impenetrable barner of ice. We, 
however, found an excellent wintering port wh.ch we named Felix Harbour. 

Marly in January 1830, we had the good fortune to establish a friendly inter- 
course with a most interesting association of natives, who, being insulated by 
nature, had never before communicated with strangers ; from them we gradually 
obtained the important information that we had already seen the Continent of 
America, that, about forty miles to the south-west there were two great seas, one 
to the west, which was divided from that to the east by a narrow strait or neck of 
land. ‘The veri#tcation of this intell gence either way, on which our future ope- 
rations so materially depended, devolved on Commander Ross, who volunteered 
this service early in April, accompanied by one of the mates, and guided by two 
of the natives, proceeded to the spot, and found that the north land was connected 
to the south, by two ridges of bigh land, 15 miles in breadth; but taking into 
accounta chain of fresh water lakes, which occupied the valleys between, the dry 
land, which actually separates the two oceans, 18 only five miles. ‘This extra- 
onlinary isthmus was subsequently visited by myself, when Commander Ross 
proceeded minutely to survey the sea-coast to the southward of the isthmus leading 
to the westward, which he succeeded iu tracing to the 99:h degree, or to 150 miles 
of Cape Turnagain, of Franklin, to which point the land, after leading him into 
the 70th degree of north latitude, trended directly ; during the same journey he 
also surveyed 30 miles of the adjacent coast, or that to the north of the isthmus 
Which, by also taking a westerly direcuion, formed the termination of the western 
sea intoagulph. The rest of this season was employed in tracing the sea coast 
South of the isthmus, leading to the eastward, which was done so as to leave no 
doubt that it joined, as the natives had previously informed us, to Ackullee, and 
the land forming Repulse Bay. It was also determined that there was no pas- 
Sage to the westward for 30 miles to the northward of our position, 


This summer lke that of 1818, was beautifully fine, but extremely unfavour- 
able for navigation, and our object being now to try a more northern latitude, we 
waited with anxiety for the disruption of the ice; but in vain, and our utmost en- 
deavours did not succeed in retracing our steps more than four miles, and it was 
not until the middle of November, that we succeeded in cutting the vessel into 
a place of security, which we named “ Sheriff's Llarbour.” I may here mention, 
that we named the newly discovered continent, to the southward, “ Boothia,” as 
also the isthmus, the peninsula to the north, and the eastern sea, after my worthy 
fnend Felix Booth, esquire, the truly patriotic citizen of London, who, m 
the most disinterested manner enabled me to equip this expedition in a superior 
Style. 2 


The last winter was in temperature, nearly equal to the means of what had been 
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experienced on the four preceding voyages, but the winters of 1830 and 1831, 
set in with a degree of violence hitherto beyond record, the thermometer sank to 
920 degrees below the freezing point, and the average of the year was 10° below 
the preceding; but notwithstanding the severity of the summer, we travelled 
across the country to the West Sea, by a chain of lakes, 30 miles north of the 
isthmus, When Commander Ross succeeded in surveying 40 miles more of the 
coast leading to the N.W.and, by tracing the shore to the uorthward of our 
position, it was also fully proved that there could be no passage below the 7 Ist 
degree. 

This autumn we suceceded in getting the vessel only 14 miles to the north- 
ward, and as we had not doubled the Eastern Cape, all hope of saving the ship 
was at an end, and put quite beyond possibility by another very severe winter, 
and having only provisions to lastus to Ist June, 1852, dispositions were aceord- 
ingly made to hove the ship in her present port, which (after her) was named 
“Victory Harbour.” Provisions and fuel being carried forward in the spring, we 
left the ship on 29th May, 1832, for Fury Beach, being the only chance left of 
saving our lives : owing to the very rugged nature of the ice, we were obliged to 
keep either upon or close to the land, making the circuit of every bay, thus in- 
creasing our distance of 200 miles by nearly one-half, and it was not until the 
Ist of July, that we reached the beach, completely exhausted by hunger and 
fatigue. 

A hut was speedily constructed, and the boats, three of which had been washed 
on the beach, but: providentially driven on shore again, were repaired during this 
month; but the unuseal heavy appearance of the ice afforded us no cheering 
prospect until Ist August, when in three boats we reached the ill-fated spot 
where the Pury was first driven on shore, and it was not until the 1st September 
we rea hed Leo} old South Island, how established to be the N. RE. port of 
America, in lat. 73° 50° and long. 90° west. From the summit of the lofty 
mountain on the promontory we could see Prince Regent's Inlet, Barrow's Strat, 
and Laneaster Sound, which presented one impenetrable ass of ice just as l 
had seen in 1818; here we remained ina state of anxiety and suspense, which 
may be easter imagined than described. All our attempts to push through were 
vain; at length being forced by want of provisions and the approach of a most 
severe winter to return to Fury Beach, where alone there remained wherewith to 
sustain life; there we arrived on 7th of October, after a most fatiguing and la- 
bonous march, having been obliged to leave our boats at Batty Bay. Our habi- 
tation, which consisted in a frame of spars, 32 feet by 16, covered with canvas, 
was during the month of November inclosed, and the roof covered with snow 
from four to seven feet thick, which being saturated with water when the temper- 
ature was 15° below zero, immediately took the consistency of ice, and thus we 
actually became the inhabitants of an iceberg during ore of the most severe 
winters hitherto recorded; our sufferings aggravated by want of bedding, 
clothing, aud amimal food need not be dwelt upon. Mr. C. Thomas 
the carpenter was the only man who perished at this beach, but three others, 
besides one who had lost his foot, were reduced to the last stage of 
debility, and only thirteen of our number were able to carry provisions 
in seven journeys of 62 miles each to Batty Bay. We left Fury Beach on 
8th July, carrying with us three sick men which were unable to walk, and 
in Six days we reached the boats, where the sick daily recovered. Although 
the spring was mild it was not until the 15th August that we had any cheering 
prospect, a gale trom the westward having suddenly opened a lane of water along 
shore; in two days we reached our former position, and from the mountain we 
had the satisfaction of seeing clear water almost directly across Prince Regents 
Inlet, which we crossed on 17th, and took shelter from a storm 12 miles to the 
eastward of Cape York. Next day, when the gale abated, we crossed Admiralty 
Inlet, and were detained six days on the coast by a strong north-east wind, On 
the 25th we crossed Navy Board Inlet, and on the following morning, to our in- 
expressible joy, we descried a ship in the offing becalmed, which proved to be the 
Isabella of Hull, the same ship which | commanded in 1818; at noon we reached 
her, whea her enterpriaing commander, who bad in vain searched for us in Proce 
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Regent’s Inlet, after giving us'three cheers, received us with every demonstration 
of kindness and hospitality which humanity could dictate. T ought to mention, 
also, that Mr. Humphries, by landing me at Possession Bay, and subsequently on 
the west coast of Battin’s Bay, afforded me an excellent opportunity of concluding 
inv survey, and of verifying my former chart of that coast. 

I now have the pleasing duty of calling the attention of their Lordships to the 
merits of Commander Ross, who was second in the direction of this Expedition. 
The labours of this officer, who had the departments of Astronomy, Natural His- 
tory, and Surveying, will speak for themselves in language beyond the ability of 
my pen, but they will be duly appreciated by their Lordships and the learned 
bodies, of which he is a member, and who are already well acquainted with his 
aequirements, 

My steady and faithful friend, Mr. William Thom, of the Royal Navy, who 
was formerly with me in the Isabella, besides his duty as third in command, took 
charge of the Meteorological Journal, the distribution and economy of provi- 
sions ; and to his judicious plans and suggestions must be attributed the uncom- 
mon degree of health which our crew enjoyed ; and as two out of the three who 
died the four and a half years, were cut offearly in the voyage by diseases not 
pecuhar to the climate, only one man can be said to have perished. 

Mr. M‘Diarmid, the surgeon, who had been several voyages to these regions, 
did justice to the high recommendation I received of him; he was successful in 
every amputation and operation which he performed, and wonderfully so in his 
treatment of the sick; and [ have no hesitation in adding, that he would be av 
ornament to His Majesty’s service. 

Commander Ross, Mr. Thom, and myself, have, indeed, been serving without 
pay, but, in common with the crew, have lost our all, which I regret the more be- 
cause it puts it totally out of my power adequately to remunerate _ fellow- 
sufferers, whose case | cannot but recommend for their Lordship’s consideration. 

We have, however, the consolation that the results of this Expedition have 
been covelusive, and to science highly important; and may be briefly compre- 
hendcd in the following words : The discovery of the Gulph of Boothia, the Con- 
tinent and Isthmus of Boothia Felix, and a vast number of islands, rivers, and 
lakes ; the undeniable establishment, that the N. E. point of America extends to 
the 74th degree of north latitude. Valuable observations of every kind, but par- 
ticularly on the magnet, and to crown all, we have had the honour of placing the 
illustrious name of our most gracious sovereign, William the Fourth, on the true 
position of the Magnetic Pole. 

I cannot conclude this Letter, Sir, without acknowledging the important ad- 
vantages we obtained, from the valuable publications of Sir Edward Parry and Sir 
Joho Franklin, and the communication Lindly made to us by these distinguished 
officers before our departure from England. 

But the glory of this enterprize is entirely due to Him whose divine favour has 
been most especially manifested towards us, who guided and directed all our 
steps, who mercifully provided effectual means for our preservation, aod who, 
even after the devices and inventions of man had utterly failed, crowned our 
humble endeavours with complete success. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
JOHN ROSS, Captain, RN, 


Your Committee have found the statements contained in the above Letter con- 
firmed, as far as they have been examined by the evidence which has appeared 
before them ; and supported by the opinions of Captain Beaufort, ppersemnphes 
to the Adiniralty, of Mr. Children, one of the secretanes of the Royal Society, and 


of Professor Barlow, who has made the magnetic variations a pa study, 
they see no reason to doubt that Captain Ross nearly approache 
mander Ross actually reached the Magnetic Pole. 

Tie importance, especially to a mantume nation, of this discovery and of the 
observatious connected with magnetic science, arising thereout, is most highly 
estimated by the scientific witnesses who have been examined, and is further 
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attested by the zeal with which this branch of science has been of late pursued 
by eminent men in every country, and by the expense which several foreign 
governments have of late years incurred forthe same cbject. 


Under these circumstances your Committee can have no hesitation in reporting, 
that a great public service has been performed. Independently of the demon- 
stration that one passage, which had been considered by preceding navigators to 
be one of the most likely to lead from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, does not 
exist, thus narrowing the field for future expeditions, if such should ever be 
undertaken ; independently of the addition of between six and seven hundred 
miles of coast to our geogt aphical knowledge, and of the valuable additions to 
magnetic science and meteorology, which this Expedition will supply, your Com- 
mittee cannot overlook the | ublic service which as rendered toa marlvume country, 
especially in time of peace, by deeds of daring enterprise and patient endurance 
of hard Iship, which excite the public sympathy and enlist: the general feeling in 
favour of maritime adventure. Of this result they have strong evidence in the 
national subsersption which furnished the funds for the expedition of Captain 


Back, in search of Captain Ross and his gallant party, to which the Government 
also contributed Two Thousand Pounds. 


To the imp riance of these considerations, your Committee are happy to have 
to re;ort that This Majesty's Government has not been insensible. Although 
Captun Ross's expedition was undertaxen entirely on private msk, and the Board 
of Admiralty could not therefore be held responsible for any habilities incurred, 
or be called upon in strictness to notice in any wav the services of the individuals 
engaged inat, vet, as far as the power of the Admu ity extends, none of these 
services has gone unnoticed or unrewarded. It appears from a Memorandum 
Celivered in to your Committee by the Admiralty, that ‘fall the men have 
received double wi bey until they finally abandoned their ship, and full pay 
after that until the; rival in England, at nounting to the gross sum of 4580/. ; 
that they have bes de s been employed in eligible situations in the Dock Yards, 
or placed in others that will le ad to promotion ;" that Mr. Abernethy, the 
gunner, “has been promoted, and appointed to the Seringapatam ;” that Mr. 
Thom, purser, “has been appomted to the lucrative situation of purser of the 
Canopus, of 84 guns,” that Mr. M*Diarmid, the medical officer of the Expe- 
dition, “ has been appointed assistant-surgeon of the Navy, and, when qualined 
to pass his examination, will be promoted to the rank ot surveon:”” that Come 
mander Ross, to whom it appears that the greater part of the scientific results of 
the ' nlneertv: n are due, “has been placed on full pay, and appoimted Com- 
mander of the Victory for twelve months, that he may by that length of service 
ee enabled to receive the rank of Post ( aptain, which 1s by a spec al minute of 
the Admiralty ensured to him at the expiration of that tume ;” and that © aptain 
John Llum p shre ys, of the Isabella, to whose persevering humanity alone aptain 
Ross and his party, under Providence, in all probalility owe their lives, has 
received that remuneration for the expense of bringing them home which, upon 
consideration, has been thought proper by the ming and which appears to 
your Commitice to be a reasunable compensation. Captain Ross alone, the 
Commander of the Expedition, who had the anxious and painful responsibility 
of the health and dis« ipline of the party for above four years, under circumstances 
of unparalle'ed difficulty and hardship, and who had the merit of maintaining 
both ‘é alth and discipline in a remarkable degree (for only one man in twenty 
three was lost in consequence of the | xpedition), is, owing to bis rank, notin @ 
Situation to receive any reward from the Admuralty in the way of promotion. 
Having incurred expenses and losses to the amount of nearly ‘three thousand 
pounds, and received no more than the half pay which had accumulated dunng 
the Expedition, he remains with the same rank with which be went out. Under 
these circumstances, and looking to the advantages to scrence and the honour to 
his country, Which have resulted from the expedition under his cominand ; look- 
ing to the expense which the Country has been willing to mcur on former occa- 
008 for similar expediiions, and to the rewards which it has voted even for less 
mmportant and honourable objects, your Comautiee hope they are not uansgres®- 
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ing the bounds of a due regard to public economy, in recommending that a sum 
of Five Thousand Pounds be voted to Captain John Ross, 

To Mr. Felix Booth, to whose modest public spirit and rare munificence this 
Expedition is entirely due, your Committee regret that they have it not in their 
power to propose some fit token of public acknowledgment; but they cannot for- 
bear offering the tibute of their admiration and respect. 

The case of a poor man afflicted with blindness in consequence of the Expe- 
dition has been brought before the notice of your Committee by a Member of 
the House; and your Committee beg to recommend it to such consideration, as 
to his Majesty's Government, after due investigation of the facts, may seem fit. 

April, 1834. 


LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR. 





IMPORTANCE OF ORGANIZATION, ACTIVITY, AND UNITY IN 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 


SIR, Sunderland, April, 1834. 

As you were pleased to approve so highly of my former communication, 
perhaps you will allow ine further to suggest that, as Temperance Societies are 
rapidly increasing in number and importance, itis much to be desired that they 
should be reduced to some systematic Organization, so that, when necessary, they 
might all act together for any given purpose, and be moved with as much regue 
larity as a piece of well-constructed machinery. The Parent Society in London, 
as the head, could direct and govern the Branch Societies, as the members; and 
they would thus form one large and influential body politic. All our Missionary, 
Bible, and other Associations, religious and political, act upon this plan; and 
we have on many occasions seen how much may be efiected by Uni TED Ervort. 
As Vemperance Societies are daily acquiring increased strength, it as the more 
desirab'e that their efforts should be sunmultancous and well-direcied. 

Another important advantage, attending such an arrangement, would be the 
extraordinary facility with which the necessary supplies of money could be col- 
lected. Let every town where a Temperance Society has been formed be divided 
into districts; let each member of the Committee, or of a Sub-Committee to be 
formed for the purpose, have the charge of a district, and let him, amongst other 
duties, receive one penny per month of each member within his limits, 


It appears by the Temperance Heracp for the current month, that the aggre- 
gate number of members of all the Temperance Societies in England and Wales, 
is 76,577. If each of these mdividuals would contribute the very small sum of 
only one penny per month, an annual income of more than three thousand, eight 
hundred pounds would be realized at once; and as there is every prospect of our 
numbers rapidly increasing, we may safely calculate upon a proportionably aug- 
mented income. 


Monthly or quarterly public meetings (of which sufficient notice should be given) 
should also be regularly held ; periodical reports might be forwarded from the 
various societies in every shire to the provincial society at the county town; and 
each Provincial Society could be in regular correspondence with the great Head 
in London. ‘Thus a constant communication would be kept up amongst all the 
societies in the kingdom, and incalculable 1s the benefit that could not fail to 
result from it. 

Until some such arrangement be adopted, the desultory and not anfrequentl 
ill-directed efforts of separate societies will accomplish but little permanent ; 
Our motio must be—** A long pull, a strong pull, and a pall allogether ;" and 
then we may fairly hope to accomplish our object. 


A FRIEND OF TEMPERANCE, 
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ON THE DIFFICULTIES AND FRAUDS WHICH WOULD ATTEND 
THE PROPOSED SCALE, QF TEA DUTIES. 


Sir, Black Rock, April, 1834. 


May I take the liberty of calling the attention of your readers, members 
of the Legislature, to a letter which has appeared in the London Mercantile 
Journal, signed Joun Travers, on the subject of the Tea Duties; the Partra- 
mentary Review being more likely to bring the matter immediately under their 
notice than a mere commercial paper. This letter is distinguished by good sense : 
it is as full, clear, and succinct an exposition as I have ever met with in the same 
space, and ought to be conclusive on the subject. On one point I differ from Mr. 
‘Travers ; I believe the object of Government in adopting the graduated scale was 
truly fo benefit the poorer classes, but I am equally persuaded the view was a most 
mistaken one, and must be abandoned. It would lead to interminable fraud, 
perjury, and confusion. It may be attempted, but, after all the vexation of an 
unsuccessful trial, I will venture to predict, it will be found impracticable. 

An article in the Mercantile Journal of 1st of April, asserts, “ that two differ- 
ent inspectors might charge a different duty,on the same cargo of Tea, to the extent 
of 50,0001.!!1'’ and Mr. Travers confirms this assertion. Can it be possible Go- 
vernment would leave such an irresistable temptation open to corruption, nay, 
almost to integrity? Mr. Travers admits ¢his to be an extreme case, but asserts, 
“‘without fear of contradiction,” that frauds to the extent of 5000/. or 10,000/. may 
easily be practiced, and are, indeed, likely to be of ordinary occurrence. This 


does not mend the matter, it merely breaks down the 50,000/. into smaller 
sums. 


Again, Mr. Travers shows, that, independent of every consideration of fraud, 
the ‘Tea Brokers, who are supposed to be the most experienced judges, vary in 
their individual opinions always to the extent of 1d. to 2d. per pound ; and often 
from 3d. to 6d. per pound upon every break or parcel of Tea put up at every 
sale ; and it is to be observed, that less than the former will determine the dif- 
ferent duties. As, therefore, such difference of opinion Aas existed, Mr. Travers 
justly concludes “ it will exist still,” and that “ any thing like uniformity of opi- 
nion is unattainalle,” 

Again, Mr. Travers shows, that really there is no boundary line between any of 
the several descriptions of Tea ; that the characters of Teas are so intermingled as 
not to be distinguishable, and that the prices of them actually run into cach 
vther. 

Under such circumstances, what plan ought Government to pursue? I believe 
every agen who reads these statements will unhesitatingly answer, the simple 
one of a uxtrorM puty, which will save much trouble to the revenue, and much 
vexation to the trade. 

I know not whether Mr. Travers is in Parliament or not, but I do know a com- 
mercial city cannot be at a loss for a suitable re ntative while it 
such men, one of whom outweighs in value a hundred speechmakers. I trust 
Mr. Travers’s letter may be sought for and read by every member in the House 
before the question comes on for discussion, and I doubt not it will receive the 
consideration it deserves. 


I am, Kc. Kc. R. T. H. 


[We are ready to admit all the facts stated in the letter adverted to by our 
intelligent Correspondent ; for we pointed out these very uences in the 
speech delivered by us in Parliament during the present session, as well as in the 
last. Our correction of these evils, however, would be, not by a uniform rate of 
duty on Teas of all prices, but by an ed valorem duty on the actual prices pro- 
duced at a public monthly sale in every port 
and by which alone (as. sho the 
great objects of safety agai frauds on the revenue, and fairness towards the 
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SINGULAR’ MODE: OF AFFIXING TERMS TO THE FIGHTING A 
DUEL. 
Sir, Caversham, April, 1834. 


Observing that you have given notice of a motion for leave to bring in 
a Bill for the prevention of Duelling, I venture to call your attention to the fol- 
lowing seusible letter, written in December, 1785, by Mr. Witham, to a Mr. 
Stewart, by whom he was challenged. Pray give it a place in your Partta- 
MENTARY Review, which I read with great satisfaction. 


E. O. 


Sir,—You say I have insulted you, and the matter nay, or may not be so; but 
| possess too much good sense to risk my life against yours for so foolish a cir- 
cumstance, as I am at present situated. It.is, however, in your power, if you 
choose to fight, to enable me to meet you. 


You are an unmarried man, with a good fortune, and if you were shot through 
the head to-morrow, there could only be a fashionable tear for your exit, and the 
heirs at law would rejoice atthe circumstance, I ama ied man, and have a 
wife and nine children, an aged mother, and two sisters, who all depend on me 
for their existence, They have no other father, husband, or protector, and I am 
but a tenant for life to an estate, which at my decease, if I die before my aged 
mother, goes to a family, with whom I have long been at law, and who, in that 
case, would not give sixpence to mine. 

I regard the punctilios of a gentleman as much as any other person, provided 
those punctilios are within the bounds of common sense ; and, therefore, in order 
to prove to you that I am not afraid to meet you in the bullet-field of honour, I 
hereby promise to fight you either with pistols or with swords, whenever you shall 
have secured, in case of my being killed, 2001. per annum to my wife, and 501. per 
annum to each of my children, during their ives. This will enable them to live 
when I am gone. 

If you do not comply with this request, I shall suppose that your challenge was 
au mere piece of bravado—knowing whata family I have, and that you are afraid 
to meet me—now that I have put it into your power to show whether ye have 
courage or not. You cannot plead want of money on this occasion, use | 
know you have 40,00Q/, in stock, exclusive of a clear estate of 600/. per 
aupym, 

lam, Sir, &c. 


The terms were not accepted.—But I think the letter deserves to be 
as a model, and to show that sensible men may refuse such meetings without 
disgrace. 





EFFECT OF HABITUAL DRUNKENNESS ON FAMILIES IN THE 
HIGHER AND MIDDLE CLASSES. 


Ay individual, who has watched the public conduct of Mr. Buckingham, is re- 
jorced to see that he has given notice of hid intention to bring before Parliament 
and the world, the degrading vice of Drunkennoss, so revalent in this metropolis 
and the country. It is anxiously hoped that Mr. Buckingham’s efforts will lead 
to some useful practical measure, and not end in a few speeches—a few laughs, 
and hear! hear ‘and an insignificant minority. There are but few families 
to 


i 


which some weak-minded individual is not to be found add to this vice— 
some poor creature who has acquired the habit of drinking to excess—who be- 
comes in that state a fool—a madman—a tyrant at home, and a constiint annoy- 
ance to his relatives. It is not necessary for him who takes the of ad- 
dressing Mr. Buckingham to point out the evils of drunkenness in the tho 

shapes s@ which they appear—he feels the evils, and hails with gratitude every 
atiempt to check their progress. An habitual drunkard ought not to stand as he 
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does at present, ona level with sober, steady men. He ought, by the laws of his 
country, to be degradec—punished. His friends, after a certain length of time, 
ought to have (as in the case of lunatics) power to place him under restraint, with 
a view to his reformation. To such an erring individual confinement would be an 
act ofmercy. Propose, my dear Sir, some bold measures—never mind whose in- 
terest suffers,—distillers— gin-shop keepers ;—propose severer regulations on 
publicans, and all interested in encouraging the useless consumption of imtoxi- 
cating liquors—increase the 5s. fine for being found drunk. Think of some plan 
that shall make (if possible) the sottish portion of the community, and the rising 
generation, ashamed of the vice. What if gin-shops were only allowed to be 
open during certain hours in the day ?—Propose to punish the drunkard, whatever 
his grade in life may be; rendera convicted habitual drunkard incapable of open« 
ing a shop, or carrying on business, except upon satisfactory proof of his reforma- 
tion. You will be ridiculed—insulted. Never mind,—go on—and prove your- 
self a benefactor to your country and the world. 








DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 





MAJORITY OF 497, 


Tellers included, who, on the 30th of April, voted for the Second Reading of Sir 
Andrew Agnew's Bill, for the Better Observance of the Lord's Day, 


Baines, E. Fenton, J. Langston, J. H. Rotch, B. 
Bateson, Sir R, Fergusson, R.C. Lefevre, C.S, Ryle, J. 

Bell, M. Finch, G. Lefroy, A. Sanderson, R. 
Bethell, R. Fleetwood, P.H, — Lefroy, T. Sandon, Viscount 
Blackstone, W.S, Foley, J. H. H. Lennox, Lord A. Sanford, E. A. 
Bolling, W. Folkes, Sir W. B, —_ Lister, E. C. Scott, Sir E. D. 
Boss, Captain Forster, C.S. Lopes, Sir R, Seale, Colonel 
Briscoe, J. 1. Freemantle, Sir T. Mandeville, Viscnt. Shaw, F. 
Brocklehurst, J, Gaskell, J. M. Marsland, T. Sheppard, T. 
Brace, C. Gladstone, W. E. Marryatt, J. Simeon, Sir R. G. 
Buxton, T. F. Glynne, Sir S. R. = =Martin, J. Sinclair, G. 


Caleraft, J. H. Goring, H. D. Maxwell, J. W. Staunton, Sir G. 
Callander, J. H. Goulbum, Rt. Ho. H. Maxwell, H. Stewart, Sir M. 8. 


Cavendish, Lord Grant, Rt, Hon. R. Miles, W. Stewart, E. 
Chapman, A. Greene, T. Moreton, Hon. H, Thompson,Alderman 
Chaytor, Sir W. Grey, Sir G. M th, Viscount Tollemache, Hon. N. 
Childers, J. W. Halcomb, J. Mosley, Sir O, Tooke, W. 

Conolly, Colonel Halford, H. Palmer, R. Troubridge, Sir T. 
Cotes, J. Handley, W. F. Patten, J. W. Verner, Colonel 
Curteis, Captain Hanmer, Sir J. Parker, J. Verney, Sir H. 
Dalrymple, Sir J. H. Hardy, J. Parrott, J. Vernon, Hon. G. 


Dare, R. W. H. Harland, W. C, Percival, Colonel Vivian, J. H. 
Dugdale, W. S. Hawes, B. Petre, Hon. E. R, Waterpark, Lord 
Duncombe, Hon. W. Hay, Sir J. Phillips, C. M. Welby, G. E. 


Dundas, Captain _—Hill, Sir R. Phillpotts, J. Whitmore, T. C. 
Dunlop, Captain Hodgson, J. Plumptre, J. P. Wilks, J. 
Eastnor, Viscount Hope, Sir A. Pryme, G. Wilmot, Sir E. 
Egerton, W.T. Hughes, H. Rae, Hon. Sir W, Wilbraham, G. 
Estcourt, T. G. Ingham, R. Rice, Hon. T.S. Williams, R. 
Frwall, R. Jermyn, Earl Rickford, W, Young, G. F, 
Evens, W, Jones, Captain Rider, T. Young, J. 
Ewing, J. King, E. B. 

Taicens.——Agnew, Sir A.—— Johnston, A. 

Paingp Orr. 

Chandos, Marquis Handley, H. Maxwell, J. Tynte, Colonel 
Dere, R. W. Hi. Hope, li. T. Pease, J. Tyante, C. J, Ke 


Grosvenor, Lord R, 


Ge Gan A A on Be Set Ot 4 A... 
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MINORITY of 150, 


Tellers included, who, on the 5th of May, voted for the motion of Mr, pany A 
‘That an humble Address be presented to His Majesty, that He will 
graciously pleased to direct inquiry to be made into the consideration of each 
Pension, as.it appears in the List ordered to be printed by His faithful 
on the 28th of August, 1833, with a view to be assured, that such only are 
in the receipt of the public money, as have just claims on the beneficence ; or 
who by their personal services to the Crown, by their performance of dutiés to the 
public, or’ by their useful discoveries in science, and attainments in literature and 
the arts, have merited the gracious consideration of their Sovereign, and the grati- 


tude of their Country.” 

‘ENGLAND. 
Adams, E, H. Curteis, E. B. —- J, Rickford, W. 
Aglionby, H. A, Dashwood, G.H, H ote, J. Rippon, C. 
Attwood, T. Davies, Col. Hill, M. D. Roebuck, R. A. 
Baillie, J, E. me F. L. B. Hoskins, K, Robinson, G, R. 
Bainbridge, E. T. cdwarda, J. Hughes, H. Rotch, B. 
Barnard, E, G. Ellis, W. Hudson, T. Scholefield, J, 
Beauclerk, Major Etwall, M.' Humpbery, J, Scrope, C. P. 
Berkeley,Hn.G.C.F. Evans, Col. Fiutt, W. Spry, 8.T. 
Berkeley, Hn, C, F, Faithfull, G. Jamea, W. Tancred, H. W. 
Bewes, I. Fellowes, Hn, A. W. Jervis, J. Teonyson, Hon. C, 
Bish, T, Fenton, J. Ingilby, Sir W. Tollemache, A. G. 
Blake, Sir F. Feilden, W. Kennedy, J. Tooke, W. 
Blamire, W. Fielden, J. Laughton, Col. . Sie W. 
Blandford, Marquis Fleetwood, P.H. Leech, J. Turner, W, 
Boss, J. G. Fort, J. Lennox, Lord W. ‘Tynte, C. J. C. 
Bowes, J. Fryer, R. Lister, B. L. Vincent, Sir F, 
Briggs, R. Gaskell, D. Lister, EB. C. Walter, J. 
Brotherton, J. Godson, R, Marryatt, J. Watson, R. 
Buckingham, J.S. Goring, G.H.D. Methuen, P. Watkins, J, L. ' 
Bulwer, k. L. Grote, G. Mills, J. Warburton, H, 
Chaytor, Sir Ww. Guest, J. ; Parrott, d. Whalley, Sir s. 
Clay, W. Gully, J. Pease, J. Williams, Col. 
( ‘olsen, Sir E. Hall, B. Philips, M. Williams, W, 
Collier, J. Halse, J. Potter, R. Wilks, J, 
Crawley, S. Handley, H. Ramsbottom, J. Wilmot, Sir BE, 

Curteis, H. B. Handley, Major Richards, J. Wood, Alderman 
: SCOTLAND. 

Gillon, W. D, Oswald, R. A. Parnell, Sir H. Wallace, R, 
Oliphant, L. Oswald, J. Sandford, Sir D, K. . 

IRELAND. _ 
Baldwin, Dr. Fitssimon, C. O'Connell, D, Roynane, D. 
Barry, G. 8. Fitasimon, N, O'Connell, C. Ruthven, E. 8. 
Bellew, R. M. Freach, F. O'Connell, M. Ruthven, E. 
Blake, M. J. Grattan, H. O'Connell, M. Sheil, R, L. 
Blackney, W. Lalor, P. O’Dwyer,A.C.  Sulliven, R. 
butler, lon. Colonel L ’ A. H,. O'Farrell, R. M, Talbot, 5. H, 
Chapman, M. L. acnamara, F, O'Reilly, W. Vigors, N. A, 
Copeland, Alderman N Sir R. Reche, Ww. Walker, Cc. A. 
Finn, Ww. F. Q’ i ’ Cc. Roche, D. Wallace, T. 
Fitzgerald, T. 

Tetiens.——Harvey, D. W.——Hume, J. 
Patngp Orr. 





O'Connor, F. O'Connell, J. King, E. B, Molesworth, Sir W. 
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MINORITY OF 54, 


Tellers included, who, on the 6th of May, voted against the Second Reading of the Bill 
for Perpetuating Tithes in Ireland, by commutipg them for a fixed charge on the 
land, and still recognizing them on that more permanent shape as the property of 


the Irish Church. 
ENGLAND. 


Aglionby,H. A. Buckingham, J. S, Fielden, J, 


Attwood, T. Davis, Colonel Kennedy, J. 
Blamire, W, 7 
SCOTLAND. 
Oswald, R. A. 
IRELAND, 
taldwin, Dr, Fitzgerald, T. O'Callaghan, D. 


Barron, H. W. 
Barry, G, S. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Blackney, W. 
Blake, M. Je 
Butler, Colonel 


Finn, W. F. O'Connell, D, : 
Fitzgibbon, Hon. G, O'Connell, M, 
Fitzsimon, C. O'Connell, M. 
Fitzsimon, N. O'Connell, C. 
Hayes, S. E. O'Connor, Don 
Lynch, A. H. O'Dwyer, A. C. 


Callaghan, D. Lambert, H. O'Reilly, W. 
Chapman, M, Martin, T. O’Ferrall, M. 
Dobbin, L. Nagle, Sir R. Roche, D. 
Evans, G, O'Brien, C. 

Tertsns.——Lalor, P,——Ronayne, D, 





es 


MINORITY OF 21, 





Palmer, General 
Pease, J. 


Roche, W. 
Ruthven, E. 
Ruthven, E, S. 
Sullivan, R. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Talbot, J. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Walker, C. A, 
Wallace, T, 


Who, on Thursday, the 8th of May, at one o'clock in the morning, voted in favour of 
Mr. Berkeley's Bill, for the better regulation of letters and papers trangmitted by 


tha General Post, 


Berkely, Hon. G, Etwall, R. Hutt, W. 
Baines, E. Fitzsimon, N. Hoskins, K. 
Buckingham, J.S. Fleetwood, H. Pease, J. 
Isrotherton, J. Gully, J. Phillpotts, J. 
Chetwynd, Captain Hardy, J. Pryme, G. 


‘Triiens.——Berkeley, C_——Wallace, R, 





MAJORITY OF 40, 


Ruthven, E. 
Ruthven, E. 8. 
‘Thicknesse, R. 
Young, G. F. 


Tellers included, who, on Thursday, the Sth of May, at two o'clock in the morning, 
voted for the Second Reading of Mr, Hardy's Bill, to repeal the penalties im 
by the 52¢d Geo, III., or any Assembly of more than twenty persons meeting with 
closed doors in any privete house or unlicensed place for public worship. 


Aglionby, H. A. Dykes, H. 1, Hutt, W. 
Aynew, Sir A. Divert, J. Harland, W. 
Lowes, T. Evans, W, Hughes, H. 
iilake, M, J. Forster, C. Johnstone, A. 
Baines, E. Fleetwood, W, Jervis, J. 
Brotherton, J. Fenton, J. Lister, E. C. 
Briscoe, J, Green, W. Lloyd, J, 
Huckingham, J.S. Gully, J. Morpeth, Lord 
Childers, W. Haleomb, J. Martin, J. 


Curteis, H, , 
Tettens.—— Finch, G. 


ee Re 


MINORITY of 15, 








Hardy, J. 


Pease, J. 
Pryme, R. 
Plumptre, J. 
Seymour, Lord 
Thickoesse, R, 
Talbot, J. H. 
Verney, Sir H, 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, H. 


Tellers included, who, on the 8th of May, voted against the removal of those 
penalties on a meeting of more than twenty persons for religious worship. 


Callander, J. H. Potter, R. Smith, Vernon 
Jeffrey, Hon. i. Rice, Hon, T. 8, Sandford, A, 
Lefevre, C. 8. Rathven, F. Sandon, Lord 
Phitips, M. 


Wood, G. W. 


Teitens.—— Ridley, Sir M, W.——Lushington, Dr. 





C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand, 
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PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 





SATURDAY, MAY 17, 1834. 





LORD ALTHORP’S DECLARATION TO THE DE- 
PUTATION FROM THE DISSENTERS, 


Tne great importance which the question of a separation of Church 
and State is now beginning to assume, will fully justify our devoting a 
large portion of our space to the most prominent of the public pro- 
ceedings connected with this question, and we have accordingly selected, 
for our present Number, an account of the audience given to the Dis- 
senter’s Deputation by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on Saturda 
last, at the Treasury, in Downing-street ;—the declaration of the Lo 
Chancellor in favour of upholding the Established Church, as delivered 
on the morning of Monday last from the Woolsack ;—and the proceed- 
ings of a great Public Meeting, advocating the separation of Church 
and State, which took place on the evening of the same day, Monday, 
nt the London Tavern, we will give in the order of their occurrence— 
beginning with the first under our present head. 

A Deputation from the United Committee of Dissenters waited upon Lord 
Althorp on Saturday, May 10, at twelve o'clock at noon, to state to his Lordship 


the views which the body they represented entertain of the Government measure 
of relief from the grievances under which they labour. 

The Deputation consisted of the following Gentlemen and Ministers :—Mr. 
John Wilks, M. P.; Mr. Edward Baines, M. P.; Mr. Richard Ash, of Bristol ; 
Mr. Samuel Clapham, of Leeds; the Rev. John James, of Birmingham ; 
Rev. J Gilbert, of Notti i the reve ford, at Nena ; the 
Rev. R. Griffith, Buckley, Northamptonshire ; James win 
LL.D. ; Mr. Thocace Larbottle of Manchester; Mr. Henry a stom gt: 
Mr. Robert Hunter. Lindehip, 

Mr. Wis, having been previously acquainted with his introduced 
the other Cestenas individually, who stated the views of their several con- 
stituencies seriatim. all concurred in stating that the measure of Govern- 
ment was regarded with ee ee ee 

His Lonosaie his the 

crea dncaeetenel halone ibe 


measure had not met with the 
wale, He had never framed a measure since his accession to office which 


he 

thoo likely to prove satisfactory; and never had he brought in a measure 

10 Partinment with queter satishation te Cansttl fg ' 
Several M of the Deputation again stated, tepresentations 
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senters was not only correct, but that this dissatisfaction was universal, being 
shared alike by that body in all parts of the country. 


Lord Attuorp said, that the latter part of the statement again surprised him, 
as it was at variance with communicatiofis Which he had received from quarters 
in which he could confide, from the county of Northampton, the county with which 
he was most intimately acquainted. The communications to which he referred 
most distinctly stated that the measure had given the greatest satisfaction in that 
county to all classes of Dissenters. 


The Rev. R. Grirriius, one of the Deputies from Northamptonshire, stated 
that here his Lordship was altogether misinformed ; that he (Mr. Griffiths) was 
intimately heseuieedll with the state of feeling among the Dissenters in that 
county on the subject, and that the measure had given the greatest dissatisfaction 
there. 


Lord AtHorp, after again repeating the expression of his surprise and disap- 
pointment that the measure had not proved ere to the Dissenters, and 
stating that he conceived the concessions made to that body were so liberal as 
ought to obtain their approval of the measure, said, that he would be inclined to 
give every attention to the representations which the Deputation had now made, 
coming as their statements did from the representatives of so respectable a 
body ; but wished them distinctly to understand that he could not feel himself 
justified in holding out to them any hope of any other measure being brought for- 
ward on the subject by the Government. 


The unanimous opinion of the Deputation, on hearing this announcement, was, 
that rather than accept so partial a measure, they would prefer the present state 
of things. They inumated this to his Lordship, who again expressed his 
that they were not satisfied with the measure. The interview then broke up, after 
having lasted upwards of an hour. 

The Unirep Commrtree of Dissenters met on Monday last, at one o’clock in 
the afternoon, at Dr. Williams’s Library, Redcross-street, to learn the result of the 
interview which the Deputation had with Lord Althorp on Saturday. The Reso- 
lution they came to, on the particulars being stated, was that of the Deputation 
themselves—namely, rather to continue as they were than to accept so partial 
and imperfect a measure as that proposed by Government. 

They further agreed to recommend to all the Locat Committers and C 
gations throughout the United Kingdom to get up and forward Petitions to Par- 
liament immediately, praying for a far more liberal measure of relief than that of 
Government. The United Committee are to have a most energetic Petition on 
the subject, ready to be presented to Parliament on Thursday, and expect that 
those which will be forwarded from all parts of the country will be equally ex- 
plicit and uncompromising in enforcing the claims of the Dissenters. 

It was stated at the Meeting on Monday, by the several Deputations which 
had waited on Members of Parliament with the view of ascertaining the oer 
extent of support on which they could rely on this occasion from the House of 
Commons—that in the great majority of cases, those Members had expressed 
themselves unwilling and afraid to oppose the measure of Government, LEST 
MINISTERS SHOULD THEREBY BE THROWN OUT OF oFFics, but all concurred in 
acknowledging the t power, wealth, intelli , numbers, and ility 
of the Dissenters. y also acknowledged that the Government or 
could not long resist the union and determination of Dissenters, and expressed 
their rears of the issue, adding, that it was whoily impossipie for Government 
to stand, if the Dissenters should desert it. 


The Uxrrsp Commits also referred to the question of a separation between 
Church and State. The feeling was a most unanimous In FAVOUR OF sUCcH 
separation; but as there was a diversi'y of opinion among the Members as to 
Suey of petitioning the Legislature in existing circumstances for the abo- 
lition of the union between Church and State, the understanding come to was, 
that the United Committee should not af present make that abolition part of the 
prayer of their Petition. 

The necessity, however, of establishing voluntary Church Associations through 
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out the country, on precisely the same principle as those existing in Scotland, 
was more clearly seen and more sensibly felt by the Committee, in consequence 
of the result of the interview their Deputation had with Lord Althorp, and 
itis understood that such Associations will be forthwith formed without delay. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the facts contained in this short 
report. The determination of the present Government to resist all fur- 
ther concessions to the Dissenters is publicly avowed. And yet, there 
are Members of Parliament so lightly valuing the great principle of 
religious liberty, that they consent to prolong a system of religious 
oppression, lest Ministers should be thrown out of office ! What an 
avowal is this on the part of men calling themselves independent Mem- 
bers! Jt was well observed by Mr. Harvey, in the discussion on the 
Pension List, that it was most absurd to imagine that if the present 
Ministers retired from office, no men could be found in London ready 
and able to supply their places. But we will go further, and say, that 
if all London itself were swallowed up by an earthquake, or over- 
whelmed by the eruptian of a volcano, like Herculaneum and Pompeii 
of old, it would be monstrous and absurd in the highest degree, to sup- 
pose that all the rest of England would be unable to furnish men of 
sufficient talent, experience, and integrity, to form a new Government 
for the country. Why, the present Ministers cannot live for ever ; but 
must, in the course of nature, at some time not very remote, descend 
to the grave. Will any one presume to say, that England must then 
be without a Government, as no persons worthy to succeed them can 
be found? If fit and proper successors should be then available, why 
not now? One would think, to hear the Members who thus dread the 
consequences of Ministers losing office, that it required the greatest 
talents, and most consummate skill, to direct the affairs of state. If so, 
we should like to ask, how Lord Althorp could ever hope to conduct 
them—a_ person who would never be thought fit to be selected as the 
leader of any assembly in England, except the House of Commons— 
where his high birth, aristocratical connexions, and im bable 
suavity and good nature, are received as qualifications entitling him to 
direct the affairs of state; which he does in so imperfect and un- 
satisfactory a manner, that there is scarcely a measure proposed by 
him that is not either rejected by the country entirely, or so modi- 
fied as it passes through the House that it is scarcely recog- 
nizable as the same measure. And this is a Minister whom Members 
dread to see removed from office, and for whese retention of place they 
are p to sacrifice their advocacy of one of the most important 
principles that men can ever be called on to defend—the sacred prin- 
ciple of civil and religious rent ER is violated and overthrown by 
the existence of a dominant and privileged sect ! 

The conduct of the Dissenters forming the United Committee, 
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senters was not only correct, but that this-dissatisfaction was universal, being 
shared alike by that body in all parts of the country. 

Lord Atrnorp said, that the latter part of the statement again surprised hj 
as it was at variance with communications which he had received from quarter 
in which he could confide, from the county of Northampton, the county with which 
he was most intimately acquainted. The communications to which he refered 
most distinctly stated that the measure had given the greatest satisfaction in that 
county to all classes of Dissenters. 

The Rev. R. Grirritus, one of the Deputies from Northamptonshire, state 
that here his Lordship was altogether misinformed ; that he (Mr. Griffiths) was 
intimately aquaimell with the state of feeling among the Dissenters jn the 
county on the subject, and that the measure had given the greatest dissatisfaction 
there. 

Lord ALtHorp, after again repeating the expression of his ‘surprise and dj 
pointment that the measure had not proved satisfactory to the Dissenters, and 
stating that he conceived the concessions made to that body were so liberal as 
ought to obtain their approval of the measure, said, that he would be inclined tg 
give every attention to the representations which the Deputation had now mate, 
coming as their statements did from the representatives of so respectable.g 
body ; but wished them distinctly to understand that he could not feel himself 
justified in holding out to them any hope of any other measure being brought for. 
ward on the subject by the Government. 

The unanimous opinion of the Deputation, on hearing this announcement, was, 
that rather than accept so partial a measure, they would prefer the present state 
of things. They intimated this to his ae who again expressed his regret 
that they were not satisfied with the measure. The interview then broke up, after 
having lasted upwards of an hour. 

The Unitep Committee of Dissenters met on Monday last, at one o’clock in 
the afternoon, at Dr. Williams’s Library, Redcross-street, to learn the result of the 
interview which the Deputation had with Lord Althorp on Saturday. The Reso. 
lution they came to, on the particulars being stated, was that of the Deputation 
themselves—namely, rather to continue as they were than to accept so partial 
and imperfect a measure as that proposed by Government. 

They further agreed to recommend to all the Locat Commirrees and Congr. 
gations throughout the United Kingdom to get up and forward Petitions to Par 
liament immediately, praying for a far more liberal measure of relief than that of 
Government. The United Committee are to have a most energetic Petition on 
the subject, ready to be presented to Parliament on Thursday, and expect that 
those which will be forwarded from all parts of the country will be equally ex. 
plicit and uncompromising in enforcing the claims of the Dissenters. 

It was stated at the Meeting on Monday, by the several Deputations which 
had waited on Members of Parliament with the view of ascertaining the probable 
extent of support on which they could rely on this occasion from the House of 


‘Commons—that in the great majority of cases, those Members had expressed 


themselves unwilling and afraid to oppose the measyre of Government, List 
MINISTERS SHOULD THEREBY BE THROWN OUT OF OFFICE, but all concurred in 
acknowledging the great power, wealth, intelligence, numbers, and respectability 
of the Dissenters. They also acknowledged that the Government or Parliament 
could not long resist the union and determination of Dissenters, and expressed 
their rears of the issue, adding, that it was wholly 1mpossiBLe for Government 
to stand, if the Dissenters should desert it. 

The Unrrep Commrtres also referred to the question of a separation between 
Church and State. The feeling was a’most unanimous IN FAVOUR OF SUCH 
SEPARATION ; but as there was a diversi'y of opinion among the Members as to 
the propriety of petitioning the Legislature in existing circumstances for the abo 
lition of the union between Church and State, the understanding come to was, 
that the United Committee should not at present make that abolition part of the 
prayer of their Petition. 


The necessity, however, of establishing voluntary Church Associations through 
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out the country, on precisely the same principle as those existing in Scotland, 


of the result of the interview their Deputation had with Lord Al oo 
itis understood that such Associations will be forthwith formed without delay. 
It is impossible not to be struck with the facts contained in this short 
e determination of the present Government to resist all fur- 
ther concessions to the Dissenters is publicly avowed. And yet, there 
ae Members of Parliament so lightly valuing the great principle of 
religious liberty, that they consent to prolong a system of religious 
ion, lest Ministers should be thrown out of office! What an 
avowal is this on the part of men calling themselves independent Mem- 
bers! It was well observed by Mr. Harvey, in the discussion on the 
Pension List, that it was most absurd to imagine that if the present 
Ministers retired from office, no men could be found in London ready 
and able to supply their places. But we will go further, and say, that 
ifall London itself were swallowed up by an earthquake, or over- 
vhelmed by the eruption of a volcano, like Herculaneum and Pompeii 
ofold, it would be monstrous and absurd in the highest degree, to sup- 
pose that all the rest of England would be unable to furnish men of 
sufficient talent, experience, and integrity, to form a new Government 
for the country. Why, the present Ministers cannot live for ever ; but 
must, in the course of nature, at some time not very remote, descend 
tothe grave. Will any one presume to say, that England must then 
be without a Government, as no persons worthy to succeed them can 
be found? If fit and proper successors should be then available, why 
not now? One would think, to hear the Members who thus dread the 
consequences of Ministers losing office, that it required the greatest 
talents, and most consummate skill, to direct the affairs of state. If so, 
we should like to ask, how Lord Althorp could ever hope to conduct 
them—a person who would never be thought fit to be selected as the 
leader of any assembly in England, except the House of Commons— 
where his high birth, aristocratical connexions, and imperturbable 
suavity and good nature, are received as qualifications entitling him to 


_ direct the affairs of state; which he does in so imperfect and un- 


utisfactory a manner, that there is scarcely a measure proposed by 
him that is not either rejected by the country entirely, or so modi- 
fed as it passes through the House that it is scarcely recog- 
nizable as the same measure. And this is a Minister whom Members 
to see removed from office, and for whese retention of place they 
ue prepared to sacrifice their advocacy of one of the most important 
principles that men can ever be called on to defend—the sacred prin- 
tiple of civil and religious liberty—which is violated and overthrown by 
the existence of a dominant and privileged sect ! 
The conduct of the Dissenters forming the United Committee, 
tppears to us scarcely less reprehensible. They were unanimously in 
vour of a separation of Church and State—in other words, they 
deemed the connexion between them unscriptural, impolitic, and in- 
jitious ; and yet they hesitate as to the propriety of praying, under 
sting circumstances, for its dissolution. They think it ought to 
place, but they will not, a¢ present, press it in their petitions. 
We frankly confess that this appears to us as much a departure from 
Pinciple as the conduct of the Parliamentary Members. The proper 
moment to seek for the abolition of an evil is the — it 1s dis- 
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covered to be one; and we cannot understand the feelings of those 
who admit any thing to be unjust, and yet contend for delay in th 
removal of the injustice. But it has been thus with almost all 
questions in England; and so it appears it will be in this. We hare 
no hesitation, however, in expressing our decided conviction that the 
days of the Established Church, as a privileged and dominant Cop. 
poration, are numbered. The people of England have made the firg 
step in advance towards putting all religious bodies on a footing of 
perfect equality, and they will not retrograde in their career. What. 
soever there is of Christianity in the Church will pass through the fiery 
ordeal and come out more pure than ever. Whatsoever there is init 
of worldly feeling and ungodly gain, will be destroyed as dross that 
alloyed the purer metal; and if the only bond which attached it 
worshippers to the Church were the vital principle of its religious purity, 
they themselves, as well as all others, would rejoice at such a sepan. 
tion. If they dread it, it is because they are convinced it cannot 
stand alone; and in this respect they pass a much severer sentence 
its character than those who are deemed its bitterest enemies, 








Ortcin anp Nature or Foreicn Commence. 

ForerIGNn commerce arises out of imperfection in productive power. Ifa peopl 
could themselves produce, by their own labours, directly, all those articles of 
which they stand in need, or imagine they stand in need, as well as they can get 
them from a foreign country, there would be no foreign commerce. It is only 
because the articles can be procured on better terms indirectly, that is, by po- 
ducing something else, exporting it, and bringing back the article wanted, that the 
circuitous routine of foreign commerce is resorted to. The benefit of it is, thee. 
fore, always realized in the article received, that which is exported being only the 
necessary means which must be used in order to obtain the import, which is the 
end. It follows, from this, that the less you export, and the more you impot, 
the better ; or, in other words, the dearer you sell, and the cheaper you buy, the 
greater benefit you receive: or, to express the same thing in quantities of labour, 
the smaller the quantity of labour expended in your exports, and the greater the 
quantity of labour saved in your imports, the better— Hopkins’s Great Britain for 
the Lust Forty Years. 





Errects oF Macuinery—Hanp-Loom Weavers. 

Froman examination of the results of machinery, it appears that all inventions 
for abridging labour and diminishing the cost of production, with the exception 
of those in which cattle are employed as the moving power, augment the funds i 
the maintenance of labour, and have the effect of increasing both maximum ai 
actual wages. It also appears, that the general good which results from the em 
ployment of new and improved machinery is accompanied by partial evil. Whil 
the public acquires additional wealth, the individuals who are supplanted in thet 
accustomed occupations are reduced to poverty. Humanity and justice demani, 
that those who thus suffer for the public good should be relieved at the publ 
expense. Whenever a new application of mechanical power throws a particul 
class of operatives out of employment, a national fund should be provided, to ai 
them in betaking themselves to other occupations. It is a disgrace to the Legik 
lature and to the country, that the numerous body of hand-loom weavers shov 
have been left so long in misery and destitution, and toiling to the death in hope 
less competition with the power-loom. A comprehensive plan for their 1 
should be one of the earliest measures of the reformed Parliament.— 
Terrens. 
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SECOND READING OF THE BILL FOR AMENDING 
THE POOR LAWS. 


Ow Friday evening, the 9th of May, the discussion on the Second 
Reading of the New Poor Law Bill, occupied the attention of a very 
fall House—about 350 members being present during the debate. 
From the length at which we recently reported the proceedings on the 
first introduction of this measure to the House, it will be unnecessary 
for us to enter largely into the question now. We will state, however, 
our own objections to several parts of the Bill, notwithstanding that we 
approve of its being passed through a second reading, leaving the de- 
tails to be settled in Committee. 

We hold the opinion, that every human being brought into existence, 
whether legitimately or illegitimately, possesses, as a part of the great 
human family, as clear a right to the necessary quantity of food and 
raiment to support a healthful subsistence, as to the requisite quantity 
of air for respiration. The great Creator of all has as much endowed 
him with his natural and physical appetites, as with an immortal soul ; 
and neither should be suffered to perish for the want of its due share 
of nutriment and sustenance. When men are embarked on the ocean, 
and.a certain number are confined in a ship, if the provisions and 
water fall short, as compared with the consumers, the justice of calling 
upon each to make a sacrifice of his own portion for the benefit of the 
whole is never disputed, and in any reduction of the allowance of food 
and water, it would be thought scandalous and inhuman for the offi- 
cers not to submit to the same amount of reduction as the men. If, 
by picking up a ship’s crew at sea, by taking them from a sinking 
vessel, the numberof the consumers are doubled, and still further re- 
ductions are required, in that case also, all are called upon to 
make a proportionate sacrifice. In both these cases the line of con- 
duct pursued is founded on the same great principle, namely, the 
absolute right, by the first law of nature, and the universal sense of 
justice, to subsistence, of which right no man can be justly deprived but 

the commission of a crime which would warrant the putting him out 
of existence altogether. 

That right being established, there are certain reciprocal duties or 
obligations by which its enjoyment should be regulated ; and the con- 
sideration of these leads us to the discovery of the best mode of follow- 
ig out this great principle in all its details. The aged, the sick, and 

infirm, who are unable to subsist themselves, and equally unable 
give any thing in return for the cost of their subsistence to others, 
ae entitled to the protection and support of the community, without 
aay other condition than that of their actual helplessness, by whatever 
causes produced. The young, and healthy, and able-bodied, who 


S 


suffer want merely because they are unable, however willing, to obtain 
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employment, are equally entitled to be fed and subsisted by the com. 
munity, whenever their absolute inability to subsist themselyes jg 
proved; but they may be fairly bound in return to give to that com. 
munity, from “whom they derive their subsistence, the fair and reason. 
able return of such labour as their health, and strength, and skill yl 
enable them to perform. A third class will be found who are not 
totally unable to provide for themselves, as the former, nor w 
without work, as the latter, and to whom, therefore, a slight addition 
to their existing means, and that, too, perhaps, continued for a short 
period, would be all that would be required. 

It is clear, then, that for these three classes a very different sort of 
provision would be needed. For the first, asylums and hospi 
maintained at the expense of the country, so as to equalize the burden 
instead of pressing too severely on particular parishes. For the second, 
labour in public works should be devised, by competent directors, and 
these of decided public utility, in which there could be no difficulty 
whatever if set about with earnestness and determination. For the 
third, all that is wanted is a rigidly-searching examinatiom into the 
circumstances of each particular case, and a due care in the admi- 
nistration of the parochial funds. 


Now, for all these, we think the act of the 43d of Elizabeth, the 
original foundation of the Poor Laws, would amply provide, if its 
principles were carried out to their full extent, and a proper machinery 
of administration were selected. The abuses in this administration ar 
not the necessary consequences of the act itself, but are capable, 
we think, of correction, without the great changes proposed by the 
present Bill. In this Bill we object, first, to the large, and unneces 
sary, and irresponsible power given to the Commissioners; secondly, 
to the making the settlement of the poor dependent on birth alone; 
thirdly, to the entire abolition of all out-door relief; and, fourthly, to 
what we think one of the most revolting and cruel provisions of the 
Bill—the making females alone suffer all the penalties of illicit inter- 
course—punishing with the utmost severity the weakest and always 
the least criminal of the parties, and suflering the seducer or the 
violator of female chastity to go wholly exonerated from blame. 

These are very great and very serious objections :—but as we believe 
that each of them may be urged with more chance of success in the 
debate, in the several clauses when the Bill is in Committee, than ina 
discussion on the second reading, so we assented, in common with 
many others whose objections were equally strong with our own, t 
the Bill going through this stage: and shall accordingly wait the 
approach of that debate, when these objections will be urged. 

The discussion of the evening was, on the whole, interesting. Colo- 
nel Evans opened the debate, by proposing a long resolution in oppt 
sition to the Bill, which was ultimately withdrawn. Sir Samuel W 
followed, and in a most pompous and declamatory speech, which e- 
eited alternately the laughter and dissatisfaction of the House, w 
all his objections to the measure with so much more force of mannet 
than was at all required, that he overshot his mark, and made more 
converts to the Bill by repulsion, than allies to his opposition by # 
traction. He moved that the Bill should be read a second time that day 
six months: or in other words, that it should be rejected altogether, 
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and uently, nothing be done in the matter this Session. Mr. 
Alderman Wood seconded the amendment. 


" Mr. Grote made a very temperate and well-reasoned speech in favour 
of the second reading, though disapproving of many parts of the Bill: 
and the impression made by its calmness, modesty, and force, when 
contrasted with the noisy pomp, self-exaltation, and inefficiency of 
that which preceded it, was very striking. The speech imbodies our 
own views, and those of many others, so completely, that we give it 
entire. 

Mr. Grore addressed the house as follows: 1 rise, Sir, to express my hope 
that the house will read this bill a second time, and suffer it to go into com- 
mittee. (Hear, hear.) Approving as I do of almost all its main ends—approv- 
ing as I do also, to a great degree and for the most part, of the new machinery by 
which those ends are proposed to be accomplished, and convinced as I am fully, 
that some new machinery is absolutely and indispensably requisite, I hope the 
house will not refuse to examine this bill in committee. This is a subject on 
which I feel a strong and anxious interest, and had I been left to my own unaided 
judgment and knowledge of the case, I should still have entertained a strong per- 
suasion that some measure of this kind was indispensably requisite. But I feel 
the more confirmed in my opinion on this occasion, because this measure has 
been preceded by a careful and copious inguiy, the details of which are before 
the public. (Hear, hear.) That inquiry I have consulted with great pains and 
care, The hon. gentleman who preceded me states that he does not believe that 
any one has read the one-hundredth part of the evidence and reasonings published 
by the commissioners. This is at least a proof of their diligence. But I may 
state that I have perused with deliberate attention, not only the general report of 
the commissioners, but their appendix A., which contains the report of the assist- 
ant-commissioners; and I must say that the details of abuse, as they are set 
forth in those reports, rm as they are in their character, widely spread 
throughout most parts of England, afflicting and ruinous to the meres and 
hurtful and demoralizing to the last degree to the labouring classes—I must say 
that those details demonstrate in the fullest manner the necessity for a large and 
comprehensive remedy, such as the present measure professes to be and ap- 
proachesto. (Hear, hear.) 

I shall not weary the house by reading details from that report, which would 
attest the magnitude of the abuse ; but there is one fact, capable of being shortly 
and plainly stated, which will convey to them some conception of the extent of 
the existing abuse. The house are aware that the real and genuine object of the 
poor laws is to furnish comfortable shelter for the aged and iniirm, and to provide 
work for able-bodied persons who cannot procure employment. Now, the ag- 
gregate expenditure on the poor laws for the year ending March, 1832, was 
7,036,000/. What proportion of this sum does the house imagine to have been 
employed in setting labourers to work for the parish? The total amount so em- 
ployed was no more than 354,000l., less than 1-20th of the whole. So much for 
the extent of abuse as regards the expenditure. But this vast and abusive ex- 
penditure, ruinous as it is to those who pay it, and weighing them down to the 
ground in addition to so many other burdens, is, in my mind, as dust in the 
balance (hear, hear);—it is as nothing, compared with the evil effect of the poor 
laws as now administered on the character and comfort of the labouring classes. 
(Hear.) The sobriety, the industry, and the independence of the labouring 
classes are the first of blessings to a country, and the dearest of all objects to 
€very virtuous citizen. (Hear, hear.) Now every page of the reports of the 
assistant-commissioners teems with evidence that the poor laws throughout most 

of England are so administered: as to corrupt and degrade the labourers to 

last degree, to afford a premium on idleness and improvidence, and to place 

in the worst and most destitute condition the most deserving characters—those 
who worked the hardest, and who deferred the period of marriage from 

an anxious desire to maintain their independence. Men of this last character are 
Npudiated and driven from employment, and reduced to the lowest pittance. 
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How can the morality of the labourers resist such mischievous dealing ag this 
If it be suffered to continue, what is there to prevent them from being all gta. 
dually debased and demoralized by the withering influence of pauperism? 
(Hear.) When I read such a catalogue of evils as this, I ask myself whetherit 
be possible to escape from them without some large and comprehensive alteration 
of the defective system under which they have grown up. It seems to me total 
and absolutely impossible ; and therefore it is that I call upon the house to teaq 
this bill a second time, in order that its provisions and details may be careful} 
considered in committee. It makes a great and grave change in our poor law 
administration—it creates new authorities and new powers; but, in my Opinion, 
not at all earlier than such a change was called for. (Hear, hear.) 

There are some of the powers conferred by this bill to which I myself object, 
and others for which Las yet see no sufficient reason. I see strong objections to 
the power granted of committing for rampe g of the board, and to the sweepi 
powers granted for summoning witnesses : I object likewise to the power granted 
of uniting parishes contrary to the declared sense of the inhabitants. But al] 
these objections are in my view fit subjects for consideration in committee, and 
there only. Iam quite aware that much jealousy has been expressed on the 
subject of the great and novel powers proposed to be vested in the commissioners, 
I cannot wonder that it should be so, for-it is perfectly natural that apprehensions 
should be entertained when any new and comprehensive authority, not sanctioned 
by previous habit, is proposed to be created. But the real question for the house 
to consider is, not whether the powers of the commissioners are great, but whether 
they are greater than the urgency of the case requires. ‘This is the real question 
for the house to determine :—First, are not the objects proposed to be carried into 
effect by this bill not merely wise and salutary, but of imperious necessity and 
overwhelming importance? Secondly, if these ends are good and necessary, can 
they be accomplished without the species and extent of authority, and the new 
and peculiar agency, which this bill confers? Perhaps it may be shown in com- 
mittee that some of the portions of authority which the bill confers are not e- 
sential to the objects aimed at, and therefore may be safely withheld. This will 
be matter for grave deliberation in each particular clause wherein the separate 
powers are enumerated. But I would earnestly entreat the house to keep in 
mind that general declamations on the despotic power of the commissioners reall 
avail little towards the merits of this question—that they serve at best only to dis- 
turb the calmness and sobriety of mind which its vast and momentous character 
call for, and that to expect the extirpation of an inveterate abuse, while we leave 
without correction or redress the defective administration from whence it has 


sprung, is no less chimerical than it would be to expect grapes from thorns, or figs 
from thistles. 


But though I am far from denying that the powers of the commissioners are 
very large, such as nothing but urgent necessity can justify, yet 1 am bound to 
say that I think they have been supposed to be much greater than the bill really 
sanctions. Forinstance, it has been sometimes argued as if all parochial vestries 
and authorities were to be altogether abrogated by this bill. This is not at all the 
case. The parochial vestry still subsists; it still levies all the moneys collected in 
the parish ; it still issues all the disbursements, subject in certain definite points 
to the concurrent authority or superintending control of the commissioners. But, 
above all, it exists as a local point of appeal and protection, against any misuse 
of authority by the commissioners. If the commissioners make any regulations 
which annoy or oppress the parish—still more, if any exercise of their authority 
should fall hardly or cruelly upon individuals, the vestry will serve as a a 
point for all well-grounded discontent. Entertaining a strong and decide 
opinion upon this subject, I have done my best to persuade the house to read this 
bill a second time. i know that I have done this at no small risk of favour and 


poneeny to myself; for I understand that a petition was this day presented 
rom my own constituents, directed strongly against the passing of this bill, Sir 
it is not without the deepest regret and concern that 1 find myself opposed to 
constituents to whom I am attached by every tie, and to whom | owe the 
honourable station which 1 now occupy; but so strong is my conviction of the 
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necessity of some large remedial measure as an antidote to the over- 
whelming evil of pauperism—so firm is my belief of the necessity of some 
central supervising agency to secure the fulfilment of any salutary provisions 
which the Legislature may prescribe—so strong is my conviction on these car- 
dinal points, that if it were to cost me the certain sacrifice of my seat, I should 
feel bound to tell my constituents that I dissented from them, and that I would 
do my best to promote the attainment of this necessary and in the main valuable 
remedy. (Hear, hear.) Tn doing 80, I should feel with pain that I had decided 
contrary to the opinion of my constituents, but I should also feel that E had 
decided in unison with the best interests of my country. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Slaney and Mr. Clay both supported the measure, of which 
each of them highly approved. Sir Francis Burdett would vote for the 
second reading, in the hope of being able to effect many alterations in 
the Committee; and mentioned, as a fact, that in the unreformed 
Parliament, a Bill was brought in by Mr. Curwen, whose name the 
act now bears, which was so altered in the Committee, that not more 
than a few lines of the original Bill survived its passing through that 
wholesome and searching ordeal. Mr. Richards supported the Bill, 
though also objecting to some of its provisions. Mr. E. Buller made a 
very curious speech, which left many in doubt whether he was for or 
against the measure, the different parts of his speech appearing alter- 
nately to justify and to condemn it: and leaving all in doubt which 
sentiment, that of approbation or condemnation, predominated. Mr. 
Walter made the strongest speech against it: and as it is short, it may 
begiven, as a balance to Mr. Grote’s. 


Mr Watrer said that it was impossible to conceal the fearful importance of 
the present measure, any more than its anomalous and unprecedented character. It 
was an attempt, not to alter or improve, but to abolish at one stroke the whole 
body of our poor-laws, and to substitute another, totally different, in principle 
and practice, in their place. The general usage in this country had been to cor- 
rect abuses, to remove pressures, to strengthen infirm parts, and so by a system or 
succession of expedients our laws had grown up to their present form and consist- 
ency. He confessed that he dreaded, and his constituents were also beginning 
to dread, this new made constitution, for such it must be considered, for the poor, 
and for every parish in the kingdom. He said that people attained rights by long 
and unbroken enjoyment; and the poor of this country had rights, many of 
which they had lost, as the right of commonage, by the indiscriminate rage for 
enclosures. ‘The right of maintenance and employment still remained to them 
under the old constitution by which they had been governed ; and if injured, if 
theirrights were violated, they were within reach of those to whom, by their voices, 
they could complain of that violation. But by this new constitution their rights 
were to be removed from theirold basis, and placed on a totally different foun- 
dation ; and that foundation would not be within their reach, but placed in Lon- 
don, ina central board orcommission. (Hear.) A certain Abbé at the beginning of 

French revolution was said to have had constitutions of every kind, which he 
could take out of the pigeon-holes of his bureau. This certainly was not one of his 
constitutions for there had never been any legal provision forthe poor in France; but it 
resembled them ; for it had no connexion with any thing that ever existed before in 
the habits of people to whom it was meant to be applied, no analogy with any of 
their ee laws, nothing congenial with their modes of thinking; it came 
out of the pigeon-hole of some theorist's brain, and had been supported before it 
was offered to that house by a partial examination of individuals and a series of 

ng questions. He hoped the measure would not be persevered in, or, if 
persevered in, that it would not be carried forward without the most measured 
consideration and the universal assent of the nation, if that could be obtained. A 
Copy of the bill should be laid on every vestry table. Other circumstances, con- 
nected with the measure, were the appalling expense and ramified patronage with 
it even started. What it might be in the issue, heaven alone knew. He 
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thought that under a reformed Parliament there was to be a saving of 

and a diminution of patronage. By this bill there would be a mass of 
created, of commissioners, sub-commissioners, clerks, and guardians ; and gp 
expense incalculable, for the first estimate rarely sufficed for one single and da, 
finite object ; and who could conceive the expense of a system which it way 
meant should continue for ever? He should certainly vote for the postponement 
of the bill till next session, if the hon. member divided the house ; and should 
suggest that His Majesty’s Ministers should direct their energies for the 

to an amendment of the laws of settlement and of bastardy (hear)—of the former, 
by a very different provision from that which appeared in the bill, by which 
man in his old age, should he have fallen into misfortune, might be transported tp 
the place of his birth, which he might never have seen from his infancy. (Hear, 
In these two objects there was enough to engage their attention, and that of the 
house, during the present session ; and such a course would be more in accord. 
ance with the usual practice of legislation in this country, to remedy evils singly, 
rather than to body forth new forms and constitutions. 

Mr. Hume spoke strongly in support of the measure generally, and 
urged no objections to any part of it. Mr. Bennett was opposed to 
many parts of the Bill, though he would vote for the second reading, 
Mr. Hawes suggested some appeal against the decrees of the Com 
missioners. Mr. Brotherton would also support the Bill, though he 
thought out-door relief could not be done away with in manufacturing 
districts, and though he considered the power given to the Commis- 
sioners to be much too large. 

Not less than twenty Members had risen in the course of the even- 
ing to speak on the question, but could not obtain a hearing, as, of 
course, only one can be heard at once, though fifty candidates for the 
Speaker’s eye should rise at the same time. This disappointment 
occurs to some one or other every night. On the discussion of the 
Pension List we were on our legs six times during the evening; but 
as there were always five or six candidates equally entitled to a hearing, 
and one only could be named by the Speaker, we were content to take 
our fair chance with the rest. To night, however, there were more 
disappointments than usual, from there being so many in the House who 
felt that they voted contrary to the wishes of their constituents, and 
who were therefore anxious to say something in explanation or justi- 
fication of their votes. 

As it drew near midnight, however, Lord Althorp was called for 
on all sides ; and he rose to close the debate, by replying generally to 
some of the objections thrown out by preceding speakers, but at the 
same time disarming opposition from many, by expressing his entire 
readiness to adopt in the Committee any suggestions of improvement 
compatible with the efficiency of the Bill, which was not a party mea- 
sure, nor one exclusively supported by the friends of Government, and 
would therefore be fairly open to discussion and improvement through 
all its subsequent stages. 

After a short speech from .Sir James Scarlett, who would vote for the 
second reading, though he, too, like Sir Francis Burdett, objected to 
a large portion of the Bill, a division was called for, when the numbers 
appeared—For the second reading, 319; Against it, 20 only, The 
announcement of the numbers was received with loud cheering. 
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LORD BROUGHAM’S DEFENCE OF THE. UNION 
BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE. 





One of the many remarkable events of the day, is the exhibition of 
the Lord Chancellor, Henry Brougham, in his new character of 
“Defender of the Faith’—a title. as fit to be bestowed on him in 
future times, as it was bestowed on his namesake, Henry the Ei 
the great Reformer, in his day of the abuses of the Church.—That dis- 
interested monarch thought that the corruptions of the Papal Establish- 
ment should be corrected, but that the Establishment itself should still 
exist undera new name. And the present equally disinterested Chan- 
cellor, conceives that the smaller grievances of which the Dissenters 
complain, should be redressed, but that the master grievance of all, the 
existence of a privileged and dominant Church should be still con- 
tinued ! 

A petition from Glasgow, signed by 48,600 persons, praying for a 
separation between the Church and the State, had been intrusted to 
Lord Brougham, for presentation to the House of Lords. The petition 
emanated from a Public Meeting held on the 6th of March last, in 
Glasgow ; the requisition for calling which meeting was signed by 272 
respectable householders ; and the resolutions on which the petition 
was grounded, passed unanimously at the Meeting. In the last Ses- 
sion, a similar petition had been presented from the same town, and 
on the same subject ; but that petition contained only 15,000 signa- 
tures: so that the number of the petitioners had increased in jthe 
interval as to be more than treble the former amount. This petition 
was presented to the House of Peers by Lord Brougham, in the early 
sitting of Monday last, May 12; and in the speech which his lordship 
delivered on that occasion, we find the following passages : 

He need not remind their Lordships—he need not inform the petitioners, that 
there was no individual in either House of Parliament, or without the walls of 
Parliament, who entertained or expressed more uniformly than he did a consistent 
and zealous friendship to the principle of religious toleration in its fullest extent, 
without any qualification as to sect, condition, or description of men (hear), to 
the full extent of that great principle, that no man ought to be injured, or in any 
way affected, in the possession or enjoyment of any of his civil rights, by the cir- 
cumstance of his differing from other men in matters of religious opinion. This 
was the principle which he had acted upon in the other House of Parliament, 
and since he had a seat in this House, and he would fain hope that within these 
few years that principle had taken a wider and deeper root, and that it would 
— produce the fruit of entire and unqualified ToLERATION. (Hear.) But 

ough, imbued with and acting upon this principle, he went along with the 
first portion of the prayer of this petition, yet, with respect to the residue, he had 
stated to the deputation that had waited upon him, in what it was he did not 
coincide—namely, in that part of it in which the petitioners asked that their 
Lordships would take measures to dissolue what they in their petition styled the 
UNJUST, UNSCRIPTURAL, AND INJURIOUS CONNEXION BETWEEN CHURCH AND 
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Strate. This form of expression which of late time had crept into political rather 
than religious discussion, was of an or a and not very accurate kind ; by 
taking it to mean, not the dissolution of the connexion between Church and 
of which phrase he confessed that he did not entirely comprehend the meani , 
but taking it to mean the dissolution of the Established Church—that ther 
should not be any longer any Established Church at all—that the principle of 
what was called a voluntary Church should be substituted for it—that the State 
should not provide in any way whatever for its support—that neither by annuity, 
nor taxes, nor tithes, should the State provide the means of affording religious 
instruction to the people ; but that all sects and descriptions of men, the ignorant 
and the uninstructed, as well those who were so ignorant that they did not 
know the value of instruction as those who, from better information, were aware 
of its use—that all should be left to provide religious instruction for themselves, 
so that, as it were, every man should be a church for himself, or every set of men 
a church for themselves. To that extent he could nor accord with the peti. 
tioners. He expressed his entire, and, he was afraid, 1ncuRABLE difference of 
opinion, and, holding that difference of opinion, he confessed that he looked with 
alarm, not with anxiety alone, but with ALanM and pisMay, to a state of things 
which must be the consequence of granting that portion of the prayer of the 
ose the abolition of all hierarchies whatever; for it extended to the 
shurch of Scotland, that economical church, as well as to the Church in Ireland, 
which was far less economical in its disposition—as he was sure that this state 
of things would leave TWENTY MILLIONS OF HIS FELLOW SUBJECTS WITHOUT 
ANY REGULAR ESTABLISHED MEANS OF OBTAINING RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, 

Now, the Dissenters ave injured, and are affected in the enjoyment 
of their civil rights by the very existence of any dominant sect. Itis 
one of the clearest and dearest of civil rights, that no man shall be 
taxed except by his own consent, conveyed through his representative 
in Parliament, and for which some equivalent benefit shall be received in 
return. By the five millions a-year of national property devoted to the 
support of an Established Church, which is at present wholly inde 
pendent of Parliamentary appropriation or control—five millions more 
of taxes are raised from the whole community than would be necessary 
if this national property were appropriated to the general purposes of 
the State, and therefore every forced contributor to this extra fund is 
in so far injured and affected in the enjoyment of his civil righte; be- 
sides which, instead of receiving any equivalent benefit in return for 
his contribution, the Dissenter justly considers himself to be forcibly made 
instrumental to the support of what he deems an evil—and which he 
would rather therefore pay to abolish than pay to support. Lord 
Brougham may talk of roLeRation, and think it a great favour to- 
wards the Dissenters that they are permitted to exist (for this is the 
only true meaning of the word tolerated, as it implies a right, as well 
as a power, not to permit, or suffer, or allow); but this phrase will 
soon begin to receive a very different application, and the question will 
be, whether an Established Church shall be tolerated any longer, or if 
tolerated, whether it shall be endured that those who dissent from its 
doctrines and its forms, shall be made to pay for its support. 

The Chancelior, who is one of the most acute and clearsighted men 
of the age, when no sinister interests stand in the way of his vision, 
though he can see all things else so clearly, and has a quickness that 
makes him often seize men’s meaning before they have half uttered 
their sentences, is in the present instance so dull, that he thinks the 
expression of ‘‘ dissolving the unjust, unscriptural, and injurious con- 
nexion between Church and State,” so indefinite, or so inaccurate, 
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that he confesses he does not entirely comprehend its meaning. Alas! 
for the sagacity of the Lord Chancellor, the keeper of the King’s 
conscience, the guardian of all the lunatics and orphans in the king- 
dom, the patron of the London University, the president of the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, the Speaker of the House 
of Peers, the judge in the last appeal of all difficult controverted cases 
of law and equity inthe land. Alas! we say, for the mighty intellect and 
master-mind of this highly gifted and highly elevated individual, if he has 
become all at onceso dullof intellect as not clearly to comprehend what is 
really meant by dissolving the connexion between Church and State. 
He would find many a shepherd among the Highland glens—many a 
weaver in the Lowland towns—and many a parish schoolmaster in 
every part of his native country, Scotland, who would instruct him on 
this very easily intelligible matter—but that his Lordship thinks his 
opinion INCURABLE on this subject, as most opinions are that are 
grounded on considerations of interest, though none can be so considered 
that are open to reason, unless the party entertaining them deems 
himself infallible. This, too, would account for his Lordship looking 
not merely with anxiety, but with alarm and dismay at the progress 
of opinions calculated to affect those interests; for there can be no 
doubt that a separation of the Church from the State would go far to 
annihilate the political influence of that aristocracy of which Lord 
Brougham is now a member; and that those who, in the language of 
Lord Grey, were *‘ determined to stand by their order,” would have 
the mortification to see that ‘‘ order” shorn of a large portion of their 
political power, if the extensive patronage of the Church appointments, 
from bishops down to curates, were taken from the hands of the State, 
and exercised, as it ought to be, by the respective congregations. 

The most extraordinary declaration of all, however, is that in which 
lord Brougham has said, that if the Church of England were 
dissevered from the State, and put exactly on the same footing as the 
Dissenting sects (and no one wishes to see them put lower), he was 
sure that this state of things would leave Twenty MILLIons of his 
fellow-subjects without any means of obtaining religious instruction 
whatever. Can any thing be more remote from the truth than this ? 
Why, the whole population of the United Kingdom is but Twenty-Five 
MILLIONS, according to the latest census. Of these there are, at least, 
SEVEN MILLIONS in Ireland, who, being Roman Catholics, derive no re- 
ligious instruction at present from the Church of England. In Scot- 
land there are not less than THREE MILLIONS of Dissenters, who derive 
no religious instruction from either the Church of England or the 
Church of Scotland. In England there are at least six MILLIons of 
Dissenters, including all denominations, who derive no religious in- 
struction at present from the Church Establishment. ‘Here, then, is 
an aggregate of sixteen millions out of twenty-five, who would not 
suffer in the slightest degree by the change. Of the remaining nine 
millions belonging to the Church of England, what is the present con- 
dition, as it regards religious instruction? We will answer this ques- 
tion in the language of an official report, read on the same day that 
Lord Brougham delivered his speech in the House of Peers, namely, 
Monday last, the 12th instant, when a Meeting was held at Exeter 

Hall, at which we were present, and took part in the proceedings to 
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celebrate the nineteenth anniversary of the British and Foreign Schog 

Society, and to receive the report of its progress. Lord John 

Russell was in the chair, and several members of both houses of Pap. 

liament were present, as well as Ministers of the Church and of Di» 
senting bodies; and in the presence of an immense assembly of from 
2000 to 3000 persons of the highest respectability, and of both 

the following statement was read from the official report, by the Secre. 
tary, Mr. Dunn. 

The Committee rejoiced that a sum of money, 20,000/., was placed at the dis. 
posal of his Majesty, by a grant from Parliament, for the erection of Schools, 
the public meetings held in the various towns throughout the Empire, a sum of 
29,383/. had been obtained towards defraying the expenses of the schools. (Lon 
John Russell stated that no less than 60,000/. had been subscribed by private in. 
dividuals in augmentation of this parliamentary grant—making the whole, ther. 
fore, 80,000/.) The Report then alluded to the various places in England where 
schools have been established, embracing Redruth (in Cornwall), Durham, 
Blackburn, Oldham, Sedgley (in Staffordshire), Stafford, Sheerness, Chudleigh 
(in Devon), Torrington, Devon, &c. &c., in several of which the large popula. 
tions were in a state of great ignorance, and in some of which THREE-FOURTHS 
OF THE POPULATION COULD NEITHER READ NOR WRITE, At Sheerness it con 
tinued, with a population of 7000, there was only one school ; and such was the 
want of education there, that the worKmeEN in the dock-yards subscribed 250). 
towards the erection and establishment of schools on the Society’s plan, in shares 
of 15s. each. (Cheers.) In Chudleigh, the poor offered to subscribe one penny 
a week towards a school; and in Cornwall, the mining labourers, having but 
twelve shillings a week wages, subscribed and made up a voluntary contribution 
of stxry pounps, which they presented to the Society, (Much applause.) 

Here then is a picture of what the Church Establishment does in 
the way of “ religious instruction.” It has a revenue of 5,000,000/, 

sterling—in tithes, endowments, and rates, to maintain an indolent 
and inefficient clergy, and it does so little with all this vast wealth— 
more than the entire revenue of England not many years ago—in the 
way of religious instruction, that it leaves large masses of the popula- 
tion in so deplorable a state of ignorance, that THREE-FOURTHS OF 
THEM CAN NEITHER READ NOR WRITE, SO that their very ignorance— 
(the bitterest censure that can be cast upon the Church Establishment) 
is made an argument for appealing to the generosity of the Parliament 
and the charity of the people, from which a further sum of 80,0001, 
20,000/. from Parliament, and 60,000/. from the public, is raised to 
remedy the evil. This is the care which the Established Church be- 
stows on the “‘ religious instruction” of the people. 

Let us look for a moment at the other side of the picture. It is 
this: In the first place, while many of the country churches are al- 
most deserted, the Dissenting Meeting-houses are filled to overflowing. 
While churches are lessening in number and falling into decay, new 
chapels, erected by voluntary contributions, are springing up in every 
direction. To almost every Dissenting place of worship is attached a 
Sunday-school, which is filled with scholars, and the greatest pains are 
taken to see that the children of Dissenters are every where well in- 
structed, as well as morally trained. In Wales, the number of chil- 
dren taught by Dissenting Sunday-schools, has increased tenfold 
within the last four years, while the number taught by the Established 
Church has either remained stationary or declined, and in some places 
the schools of the Establishment have disappeared altogether. 


Can Lord Brougham be ignorant of these facts? It is impossible! 
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urs,when a member of the House of Commons’ i into 

» _ sage Public Charities, and the misappropriation of the 1 funds 

endowed on Public Schools, must have made him acquainted with 

neral truths ; and then, we believe, he did not think quite so 

ighly of the Established Church, nor were his opinions so incurable 

as to the necessity of maintaining its connexion with the State. But 

he has been since elevated to the peerage—he is now one of the pri- 

by aristocracy ; he may feel bound, like Lord Grey, “to stand 

by his order ;” and in that, and in that alone, can we find any solution 
of the mystery of his present declarations. 

But we must pass from the noble and learned lord on the woolsack 
tohis venerable and right reverend ally, the chief Hierarch of the 
Church on the Episcopal Bench. Henry Brougham, suffering under the 
eulogies and support of the Archbishop of Canterbury, is something 
new at least. We give an extract from the speech of the “ Right 
Reverend Father in God,” to use the modest title by which the prelates 
of the Established Church are designated. 


The Archbishop of Canrersury said, that if the petitioners had confined 
themselves to the civil grievances under which they might labour, he should not 
have made any observation on the petition, as he was one of those who were 
willing to remove all the practical civil grievances of the Dissenters; but the 
petition contained a prayer which, consistently with his duty and attachment to 
the church, he could not support, or allow to pass unnoticed. (Hear.) In- 
deed, the proposition in itself was so wild, that he could not conceive how such 

le and intelligent persons as he understood the parties petitioning to be, 
could think of sanctioning it. The dissemination of our pure and holy religion, 
through the whole country was the highest duty of the legislature. It had been 
most jusTLY and aBLy stated by the noble and learned lord, that religion was 
not felt by the many as one of those pressing wants, such as hunger, the satisfac« 
tion of which would be hunted after till effected. Religious instruction was a 
happiness which the people could not procure for themselves ; it must be, therefore, 
provided for them, and by none could it be more amply provided than by the 

Ministers of the Church. In some great and wealthy towns, possibly, churches 
might continue to be attended as well as at present, even were the prayer of the 
petition granted : but what were the poor spread over the greater part of the coun- 
= do, if no religious instruction were provided for them? (Hear, hear!) 

ere was naturally a desire for religious instruction in the minds of men; and 
when people could not get sound religious instruction—when no system of pure 
faith was nted to them, they would resort to the ministrations of teachers 
who ptiached erroneous doctrines—they would, in fact, embrace a religious sys- 
tem as bad as would be the want of religion altogether !_ This was a view of the 
question which it was of great importance to take in connexion with that of re- 
ligious establishments. Correct views of Divine truth constituted the life of 
Christianity. It was great presumption to say that religious truth could be dis- 
covered without a revelation from Heaven; and it was an equally erroneous no- 
tion to pretend that the truth could be preserved from the corruption of error 
without the aid of an Established Church. The question, therefore, of whether 

ought or ought not to be a religious establishment, was one which was 
not only of great importance to the present generation, but it was also of the 
highest moment to posterity. Had there been no religious establishment—he did 
not say the present Established Church, but one tantamount to it—from all ages, 
where, he would ask their lordships, would Christianity have now been? Where 
would have been the power or capacity of discovering true doctrines from those 
which are false? How could mankind, in such a case, have decided between 
the multitudinous sects which now exist, and all claiming to teach exclusively the 
tue religion of Christ? The Established Church made provision for the sup- 
Posed cases. It was to an Established Chureh, even in the most corrupt ages of 
the church, that we were to ascribe the preservation of the records of Divine truth. 
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Tt was consequently for the advantage of Dissenters themselves that'an Establish, 
ment did exist. With respect to the voluntary church system, of which 80 much 
had lately been said, let Dissenters, before wishing to force it on others, see hoy 
it answered on themselves. Wherever the system was in operation, it would he 
found to have failed in producing the effects ascribed to it. It would be 
that in every such case there existed complaints of the principle not being suf, 
ciently supported. Their chapels were not properly supported, nor were they 
ministers sufficiently paid. 

We really know not which to admire most, the speech of the Lon 
Chancellor, or the speech of the Archbishop. This at least may be said 
in praise of the latter, which cannot be conceded to the former, thatit 
is in unison with the whole tenour of his former life’and opinions, and 
therefore deserves the praise of sincerity and consistency, to which the 
other can have no just claim. But let us examine the extract a little 
in detail. First—it is said that religious instruction could not be more 
amply provided for the people than by the Established Church; and 
yet it is seen that this ample provision is so miserably scanty as to 
leave in some counties three-fourths of the labouring population 
unable to read; so that to them at least the Bible must be for ever 
sealed book ; and yet they are called upon to understand and believe 
its contents as the necessary condition of their future salvation, 
Secondly—-it is said that the Church could alone give sound instruction, 
or pure faith; and that all else is so erroneous, as to be as badas 
having no religion whatever! How the Dissenters will relish this we 
do not know; but most persons will ask—Who gave a patent of infal- 
libility to the Church of England? Not the great Head of the Chris. 
tian Faith, the Saviour; for he gave pre-eminence to no Church what- 
ever. Not the Pope of Rome; for the Established Church of England 
denied his infallibility, and protested against any interference with 
the right of private judgment. Yet this Protestant Establishment, 
itself formed of Dissenters from the Church of Rome, after denying the 
infallibility of the Papal Church, now sets up an infallibility of its own, 
proclaims its own doctrines as the only true and pure faith, and con- 
demns all others as so heretical and so pernicious as to be as bad as 
infidelity and Atheism itself! Thirdly—it is contended that had 
there been no Established Church—that is, privileged and protected 
in a monopoly by the State—Christianity itself would have been ex- 
tinguished ; for what else can be the meaning of the question, “ Had 
there been no State Establishment, where would Christianity have 
now been?” We had thought that Christianity was founded ona 
much firmer basis than this; and so, we believe, will most of our 
readers conceive. The Archbishop says, in effect, that the Church— 
and the Church alone—has the power of distinguishing true doctrines 
from false; that consequently what it declares to be true is true; 
and what it pronounces to be false is false:—that it adheres itself 
to what it deems true; and that all who do not belong to is 
communion, or subscribe to its creed, are believers in that which 
is false!—a doctrine which will find little favour in the eyes of 
Dissenters. Fourthly—the preservation of the Records of Divine 
Truth are ascribed entirely to the care of the Established Church. 
This cannot of course be meant to apply to the original records in thelt 
manuscript state, for these the Church has not preserved, but they 
have long since perished. It must mean of course that to the Esti 
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plished Church alone must be ascribed the preservation of those tran- 

jpis or copies, written or printed, which have come down to our 
times. What then is the fact in this particular? Why that the Es- 
tablished Church of England, before the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
which was then a Roman Catholic Church, prohibited the use or 

rusal of those records to any but the clergy; that even after the 
Protestants had become Dissenters from the Church of Rome, the 
Scriptures could be read only by those who could understand Hebrew, 
Greek, or Latin; and that it was not until the reign of James, that it 
was translated into the English language. Since then, the facility of 
obtaining copies of the Scriptures, and the habit of exercising the right 
of private judgment, has led to a more rapid extension of genuine re- 
ligion than any other causes had before produced; and thousands and 
tens of thousands of sincere and devout Christians in the humblest 
ranks of society are now as competent to read the inspired Volume, and 
to distinguish the true doctrines from those which are false, as any of 
“the Right Reverend Fathers in God” themselves. Indeed it would 
be insulting to its Divine Author to suppose otherwise ; for this would 
warrant the monstrous supposition, that he had commanded all men to 
believe in its contents, and yet made them unintelligible without the aid 
of ahighly paid and privileged interpreter. Lastly—the archbishop 
says that the voluntary principle of the Dissenters has wholly failed, and 
that their chapels are not properly supported, nor their Ministers suffi- 
ciently rewarded. This only betrays the noble Prelate’s excessive, and 
we must add inexcusable ignorance. But how should they who live 
only in palaces, and visit only at court, know what is passing in the 
hamlet and the village? The history of every county in England will 
belie this most erroneous statement, and in its progress through the pro- 
vinces of England it will receive a thousand contradictions. 

There is but one passage more to which we will refer, before we con- 
clude this article. Lord Brougham first asserted, that though there were 
some wants, such as hunger and thirst, which men might be safely left 
to themselves to supply, as the sufferings they occasioned would stimu- 
late the sufferers to obtain the means of satisfying them; yet, as it 
respected education or religious instruction, it was a different matter: 
for the poor and uninstructed being insensible of its value, would never 
make any exertions or sacrifices to procure it for themselves, and there- 
fore it must be provided for them by the State or the Church, or else 
they would never of their own accord either seek or secure it. This 
sentiment was praised and re-echoed by the Archbishop, as though he 
thought it unanswerable. But what said the Report of the British and 
Foreign School Society, read in the presence of the immense assembly 
at Exeter Hall, on the morning of the same day, and founded on un- 
deniable evidence ? Why this: that the very poorest classes were so 
sensible of the importance of instruction, that the common workmen in 
the deckyards of Sheerness in Kent, subscribed their shillings to build 
aschool, and pay teachers in that town; that at Chudleigh, in Devon- 

ite, the poor subscribed their penny a-week for a similar object: and 
that the mining labourers in Cornwall, receiving only twelve shillings a- 
Week as wages, had raised by a voluntary subscription among themselves, 
to less a sum than 60/., which they presented to the Society, in aid of 

object of General Education! “These facts are a sufficient refutation 
ofthe assertions of the reverend Prelate, and the learned Lord, and prove 
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how grossly ignorant they must each be of the real state of feeling 
among the humbler classes, if they each believe what they themselye, 
assert. 

It may be mentioned as a curious illustration of the manner in which 
public men are guided by expediency in adopting or rejecting certain 
principles, according to the circumstances in which they are found con. 
venient or otherwise, that on a very recent occasion, Lord Brougham 
objected to any national system of Education being sustained from the 
public funds of the country, because he thought it would abridge the 
exercise of the voluntary principle, which he deems much better, and 
quite sufficient to do all that is required : while now, he contends that 
the voluntary principle can not be relied on, and therefore it is necessy 
to have a State Establishment for religious instruction. At the 
Meeting of the British and Foreign School Society at Exeter Hall, we 
took occasion, in a speech prefacing an amendment to one of the reso. 
lutions, to speak of the late Parliamentary grant of 20,000/. in 
support of General Education, as a valuable recognition of the du 
of the Government to assist in promoting the instruction of the 
people, but expressed a hope that a still larger sum would be granted to 
meet the increasing demands for Public Instruction; and Lord John 
Russell, like Lord Brougham on a former occasion, then expressed his 
fears that any extensive Government aid would damp the exercise of 
the voluntary principle, which he thought might safely be trusted to, 
as the most powerful agent of general support. And yet, when the 
proposition is made to let the Church depend on the voluntary principle 
for its support, Lord John Russell is ready to join Lord Brougham in 
taking the opposite side of the argument, and contending that without 
an Established Church, supported by the funds of the State, the 
religious instruction of the people would be inadequately secured ! 

This substitution of expediency for principle—this blowing hot and 
cold with the same breath—may serve a temporary purpose, but it 
cannot produce any enduring effect for good ; and it requires no great 
foresight to perceive, that unless fixed and unerring principles be laid 
down as the future rule of Government, and these adhered to with 
steadiness and fidelity, neither the present Administration, nor any 
following in its vacillating and wavering footsteps, can long retain the 
confidence of the country—without possessing which, no Government 
can or ought to exist. 








Manvuracturers, Lanpowners, anD CaPita.ists IN ITaty. 


IraLy was, in the fourteenth century, the greatest manufacturing country it 
Europe ; and, it is very probable, that an advance in the rent of land stimulated 
manufactures in that, as it has recently done in this country. But, at last, rent 
was carried to so great a height as not merely to place the landowners decidedly 
above the capitalists, but to make them almost the only opulent and really in 
fluential part of the community; and all political pcwer and honours being 
placed in their hands, the other classes were treated as inferior orders. — 
capitalists then being unable to obtain distinction, respect, or even security, either 
left the country, or lost the appetite for accumulation, and manufactures 
commerce declined.— Hopkins's Great Britain for the last Forty Years. 
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PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS IN THE COMMUNI- 
CATION AND CONVEYANCE ON ROADS, 





Apamen cet, inscribed to His Majesty’s Ministers, has just been 
published by Messrs. Cochrane and M‘Crone, Waterloo-place ; entitled 
a Proposal for a Government Consolidation of the Post-office, Roads, 
and Locomotive Conveyance, whereby taxes and poor-rates may be 
reduced, food cheapened, labour increased, and capital distributed.” 
The object of the pamphlet is to call the attention of Parliament and 
the country to this important subject previous to Mr. Wallace’s motion 
upon the Post-office, which now stands for the 6th of June, in the 

that if a Committee is granted, it may embrace the subject of 
Roads and Locomotive Conveyance also. From the Seotch papers 
weperceive that steam-carriage communication between Glasgow and 
Paisley, is considered as “‘fully and permanently established,” and 
there is no doubt that a few years will make a complete change in our 
inland system of travelling. As this change, by the partial removal of 
horse labour, will be accompanied by the highest economic results to 
society, it is a matter, we consider, of the last importance, that its mode 
of introduction should become a national measure. We have too long 
pursued the false system of allowing great inventions to be appropriated 
by the capitalist, instead of appropriating them for the common good. 
The introduction of this new species of locomotion, which is the most 
important discovery ever made by man, for it will double the wealth, 
population, and prosperity of the nation, may be made to undo this 
evil eventually to the extent of from twelve to fifteen millions yearly. 

For including poor-rates, which the writer proposes should be applied 
tothe introduction of locomotive carriages, and the sum exported ans« 
nually for flax, hemp, corn, &c., which the removal of horses will 
enable us to grind at home, there is a sum yearly of above 40,000,000/. 
engaged in the Post-office, Roads, and Stage-coaches, one-third of 
which, or more, may be economized for the public service. 

We believe that all our readers, whatever may be the shade of their 
litical opinions, will agree with us in thinking, that whatever would 
tend to effect a reduction of taxation, to cheapen food, distribute 
capital, and give more general and active employment to the labouring 
classes, should be entertained as a paramount matter for mature con- 

tion. In this supposition we have no hesitation in calling their 
attention to the proposal made in this pamphlet. After taking a view 
ofthe plan we cannot doubt that its adoption must guarantee the most 
important change in the social condition of the country; a change 

Which would not only remedy the evils which we are groaning under at 

but develop our power to an extent that will place our aseend- 
iey among nations far above the altitude of competition. In pro- 

Portion, however, to our conviction upon this point is our a whether 
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Ministers will have the spirit, prudence, and judgment requisite, fy 
the adoption of a proposition so novel and important. The change iy 
too complete and sweeping, and we may add the advantages of it ae 
far too probable and definite, to allow us to suppose that the plan will 
meet the approbation of our reform-professors who hold the reins of 
Government, unless the national voice be raised in its favour, We 
are happy to observe that the daily press is taking up the subject, and 
recommending that it should be strenuously advocated in Parliament, 
and urgently enforced upon the Government to entertain the idea, and 
institute the inquiry suggested, preparatory to some legislative enact. 
ment. We hope our readers will look into the matter—the proposal 
is one that affects the interests of every family in the three king. 
doms. As the appointment of the Committee prayed for in the 
pamphlet will greatly depend upon the subject being taken up by the 
public, previous to Mr. Wallace's motion of the Post-cffice, on the 6h 
of next month, we hope they will not omit the opportunity. 








Combination For Ratsinc Waces. 

The labouring classes form the great majority of every community, and, as has 
been already observed, a country must be considered as happy or miserable, in 
proportion as those classes are abundantly or scantily supplied with the neces 
saries and comforts of life. From this principle it necessarily follows, that com. 
binations for lowering wages, could they be effectual, must be regarded as con. 
spiracies for increasing human misery ; and that combinations for raising wages, 
could they be effectual, must be approved as associations for the promotion of 
human happiness. In the whole compass of economical science, the mostim- 
portant practical question is this, namely, can combinations, amongst the labour. 
ing classes, exact a permanent increase of wages ?—Colonel Torrens. 





CuanitaBLe Banks ror THE Benerit or tHE Operative aNnp Lapovaixt 
Crassrs. 

Amonest the many admirable institutions devised by Napoleon Bonaparte, for 
the benefit of France, and worthy of imitation by the other countries of Europe, 
few are more excellent in their principle, more simple in their detail, more perfect 
in their system, or more practicable in attainment, than the regulation which he 
instituted for establishing of “ Le Mont de Piété,” or charitable banks ; and we 
know of no plan more easily put into execution, or more peculiarly suited to the 
wants of Ireland, than similar institutions. One of those now rare characters,’ 
pains-taking, enterprising, and resident Irish landlord, of ample means, has 
bestowed considerable time and attention in trying to establish such banks amongt 
us, which he has justly designated as being “ far more EFFICACIOUS THAN 4 
COMPULSORY POOR-RATE.” 

Of the beneficial practical results from such institutions in Ireland, we have 
little doubt, and of their highly salutary effect upon the habits and morals of the 
people, there can be no question; they would draw into active operation and 
usefulness both land and exertions, that now lie barren and slothful, and without 
requiring considerable advances, and attended with no loss to the subscriber 
community, put into operation valuable energies and enterprises upon such te 
tional and certain return as would ensure the stability of these institutions. Ina 
future number we shall return to this important subject, and give some details 
the plan, merely observing, that as the Savincs-Banks fund has now accuml 
Jated to upwards of TWENTY MILLIONS sterling, there is no shadow of dovi 

upon our minds but that the Charitable Banks would, in a very few years, vast 
exceed that amount, having, meantime, effected a great and permanent good 0 
the community, and in all human probability obviated the necessity of ap 
POOR LAWS to Ireland.—Stewurt’s Dispatch—Dublin Newspaper. 
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GREAT MEETING IN THE CITY OF LONDON, FOR 
THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 





One of the largest Meetings ever held in the City of London, took 
place on Monday evening last, in the great room of the London 
favern, for the purpose of proposing and discussing certain reso- 
lutions as to the evils produced by the union between the Church and 
the State, and the desirability of dissolving their connexion. The 
newspapers have, generally, given a very brief account of its proceed- 
ings. The Times despatches the whole business, which occupied five 
hours, in avery short abstract of the speeches. The Morning Herald, 
Morning News, and Morning Advertiser, each contain a short report, 
of about a column only, from the same reporter. The Morning Chro- 
nicle alone, of all the daily papers, contains a tolerably full report ; 
and this, from the carelessness of the printers, is printed in such a way 
as to make much of it unintelligible, parts of the speech of one gentle- 
man being incorporated with parts of the speech of another, in such a 
way as to make them all imperfect and incomplete. 

As this is the first great Meeting in the metropolis, at which the 
Separation of the Church from the State has been publicly advocated, 
and as we feel assured that this question will soon become the all- 
engrossing topic of public discussion and public action, we think we 
shall render an acceptable service to our readers, in placing before 
them, for perusal and record, a more accurate account of these pro- 
ceedings than has appeared in any of the papers, or than is to be 
found in any other quarter; the more especially, as Lord Brougham, 
lord Grey, Lord Althorp, and Lord John Russell, have each expressed 
their determination to uphold the Church Establishment at all hazards, 
and at all cost. 

The Meeting was convened for six o’clock ; but such was the desire 
to secure admission, that the room was entirely filled soon after five. 
Every seat was removed from the body of the hall to admit only of 
standing room ; and every part of the floor was densely filled, while 
the galleries were crowded with ladies. The reporters state that from 
2000 to 3000 persons were present ; and add, that as many were unable 
‘oobtain admission. The audience presented the most respectable ap- 
pearance ; and every thing marked the greatest earnestness of purpose 
mall present. At six o’clock, Mr. Hume, M.P., took the chair; and 
the business of the evening then proceeded as follows : 

The Cuarrman said that he attended there at the request of a numerous and 
Tespectable body of his constituents ; and the interest which so many friends of 

Civil and Religious Liberty took in the settlement of this great and important 
question was, he hoped, a sufficient warrantry for his absence from those Legis- 
lative duties which might ordinarily be considered to have a more legitimate de- 
Upon his time. (Hear.) On an occasion like the present, when interests 
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so deep and so important were at stake—interests which involved, in a greater da, 
gree than many might at first sight imagine, the future peace, a and wel. 
fare of this great country—he felt that in justice to himself and to his constituent, 
he could not be absent. (Cheers.) With the general subject of their i 
they were so well acquainted, that he would only occupy their attention by a fey 
observations on some of the few topics that it involved. The great question 
before them was, how far the system now existing in this country, by which one 
portion of its inhabitants should have peculiar privileges and emoluments for thy 
support of and for the performance of their religious duties, was consonant with 
the well-being of the mass of the community, and bow long that system, jf ip. 
consistent with such well-being, ought to be permitted to exist (hear)? It mi 
perhaps, be matter of doubt with many who now sought the disalliance of the 
Church from the State, whether that alliance was not, at the time of the Re. 
formation, absolutely necessary for the protection of the Protestant religion from 
the hostile power and influence of the Pope and the Popish Church, and whether 
the Protestants would not in vain have struggled for existence but for the 
tection of the State. (Hear! and cries of “ never, never.’’) Well, every man 
would doubtless exercise his own judgment. It was but a speculative point, and 
that was his reading of our history. The question which now fairly came before 
the consideration of the people was,not whether this alliance was in its origin good 
or bad, necessary or unnecessary; but whether the existing state of our insti. 
tutions, and of the times, rendered it desirable or not that this alliance should 
any longer continue. (Hear.) There could not be a doubt in his mind thatthe 
Dissenters had for a series of years suffered various grievances which they 

not to have laboured under, and for the remedying of which they had long 
titioned in vain. (Hear.) He, however, had been one of those who flattered 
themselves within the last six or seven years that the time was at length approach. 
ing when those grievances would be redressed. After the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts—after the repeal of the Catholic disabilities—after the various 
improvements which had taken place in our civil and fiscal regulations, he con 
fessed that he was perhaps foolish enough to think the time was come whenall 
the remaining disabilities imposed upon the Dissenters would be swept away, 
and themselves put upon an equal footing with believers of every creed. (Hear, 
hear.) But when he and others found thatthey had been disappointed in these 
expectations—when they found that the measures passed by, or proposed to, the 
Legislature were utterly inadequate as cures for the evils which they proposed to 
remedy—when they found that no attention was paid to their just, moderate, and 
reasonable requests, it then became a question for them to consider whether it 
would not be even more expedient for them to adopt the manly course of coming 
forward at once and demanding the whole of their civil rights. (Loud cheers) 
They were not merely called on to consider the propriety of Dissenters petition 
ing the Legislature for a fair and general registry of births, marriages, and burials; 
they were not called to consider merely whether they should any longer pay 
Church-rates to support a Church in whose doctrines they did not believe, or to 
claim the admission of Dissenters to the universities; but to consider whether 
there was not some great and decisive principle, the practical recognition of 
which by the Legislature, would at once remove all their complaints—to consider, 
in short, whether they should not lay the axe to the root of the tree, whose noxious 
branches they had vainly endeavoured to lop. (Hear, hear.) 

He was one who had been anxious to bring about these great changes gr- 
dually and progressively—he had been one of those who thought it imprudent to 
demand so much at first; but now he was anxious wholly to remove from 
Dissenters all complaints arising from the compulsion on them to support @ 
Church to which they did notbelong, more especially knowing that that Church had 
ample funds on which to support itself in the most liberal manner. (Heat, 
hear.) But he would candidly tell them, that it was not until lately that he was 
convinced of the expediency of this course. It was not until he was convineed 
of the determination of the Church Establishment to do nothing—it was not 
he saw that to every reasonable request a direct negative was given—it was not 
until he saw that the peace of the country would probably be disturbed for yeas 
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discussion of all these various grievances—it was not until he be~ 
game fully convinced of these things, that his mind embraced the conviction that 
jt was most politic to demand at once the only efficient remedy—viz., the 
dissolution of the alliance between Church and State. (Great cheering.) One 
benefit, at least, would be the destruction of that political influence which 
the State had hitherto exercised over the Church for the most corrupt purposes. 
There had scarcely been one single measure of tyranny, taxation, or oppression 
under which this country had suffered, in the prosecution of which the Govern- 
ment of the day had not had the full benefit of the support of the Church Esta- 
plishment—(hear, hear) ; and now they attempted to revive the cry of the Church 
jn danger. (Laughter.) That cry would no longer do. (No, no.) No doubt 
there was danger ; but the danger was not to their religion, but to their monopoly 
—to that monopoly which they enjoyed at the expense of the many millions who 
dissented from their doctrines. (Hear, hear.) is was a manifest injustice. 
(Hear, hear.) The whole question was merely one of policy ; for, as to principle, 
there was not a man who could think for five minutes who would not agree with 
it,and who, moreover, would not say, that the Bishops should be removed from 
the House of Peers. (Hear.) Indeed the best interests of the Establishment 
itself, regarded as a religion, would be consulted by it, for all history and all ex- 
jence told them that political power injured instead of benefiting a religious 
institution. Had the Bishops shown a desire to remove those just complaints 
which the Dissenters had for years past made? Had the manner in which they 
had exercised their suffrages tended to make them more agreeable to the people 
of this country than they intrinsically were? (Hear.) And even now, did they 
not set themselves in an attitude of resolute defiance to the claim of the Dis- 
senters for admission to and participation in the great national establishments of 
therealm ? No doubt in these wise attempts at resisting all concession, how- 
ever trivial, they would have the concurrence and assistance of the House of 
Peers; but it would remain for the country to say- how far the House of Com- 
mons, representing not only particular interests, but the interests of the whole 
¢ommunity, should permit this system long to exist. 

From the course then adopted by the clergy, and from the course which he was 
sorry to say his Majesty’s Government seemed inclined to adopt, he was no 
longer able to pursue that medium line of policy which he had formerly advo- 
cated. He stated it as his opinion, given after mature deliberation, that the 
Government of the day was determined to yield nothing to justice only—that 
they were determined to hold out to the last for the possession of all the exclu- 
sive privileges of the Church Establishment. (Hear, hear.) They had, indeed, 
attempted some pitiful specimens of redressive legislation, but such attempts 
would not do in the present times. (Cheers.) Some radical and effective altera- 
tion was imperiously required. The Government was not alive to the state of 
the country. (Hear.) The Ministers did not sufficiently feel the importance of 
those who now complained of the proscription of existing laws. (Hear, hear.) 

acted ruinously in relation to the State; they acted ruinously in relation 
even to the Established Church. (Hear.) As a public man, therefore, he 
fisdged himself (and he never shrunk from acting up to his pledge) to devote 
best exertions to the promotion of the cause which he had espoused. (Cheers.) 

If the Ministers of the country, on the representations of the people, abandoned 
their duty, and were about to toss abroad the apple of discord, it was right that 
the people should step forward and tell them of their error. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had declared, soon after he took office, that it was the intention of 
$s Majesty’s Government to carry on the administration of affairs in accordance 
with the wishes and the feelings of the majority of the people. If, therefore, he 
Was to give the Government credit for sincerity, he could only account for their 
antllg this subject by their ignorance of the real state of public opinion in 
. This, therefore, made it more than ever imperative on the people to 

let their sentiments be known, and to give to their expression the weighty sane- 
tion of calm deliberation. (Hear, hear.) Considerable difference of opinion 
existed as to what measure would effectually accomplish the separation of the 
from the State. Some seemed to think that complete freedom from all 
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the burdens pressing on Dissenters and an equality of civil rights were all-th 
was required ; whilst others thought that the property of the Church ought tote 
applied for public and national purposes. (Cheers.) He would therefore recom. 
mend to those whose duty it would be to introduce the Resolutions, to state 
clearly and explicitly what they required, that no after-charge of concealment, or 
want of candour, should ever with a shadow of fairness be brought against them, 
The honourable gentleman concluded amidst general applause, by soliciting the 
orderly attention of the Meeting to every person who should address them, whether 
inimical or favourable to the object they had in view. 

The Rev. W. J. Fox said that in moving the first resolution which was to te 
submitted to the Meeting, he felt it incumbent on him to say a few words as to 
the motives which influenced those who sent forth the requisition calling the 
present assembly. That requisition did not originate exclusively with the devotees 
of any particular creed, or with the members of any particular party. It ori- 
ginated with men of many denominations, opinions, and parties, having one 
feeling in common on a question on which civil and religious liberty in their 
opinion depended. (Hear.) They sought to promote no hostile proceeding 
towards any party, religious or political; they had no hostility to the Church of 
England, as a Church. (Hear.) They sought not to deprive it of any property 
which really belonged to it—they came not there to discuss the propriety of its 
arrangements, or of its creeds or forms—they wished it all success as a moral in- 
stitution—they wanted only one thing—to keep its rod off their backs. (Hear, 
hear.) They had no feeling, no principle, which an intelligent and religious and 
benevolent Christian might not most heartily join in; for what man of that de- 
scription could desire either to plunder his neighbour or to degrade his neigh. 
bour? (Hear, hear.) They came not there to advocate any particular party ; nor 
did they come there in opposition tothe Church. It was stated the other day, by 
a curious specimen of Oxford logical commonplace, that all who differed from 
the Church wanted but to establish their own religion in its place ; and the proof 
which they alleged was, that all their petitions tended to the separation of Church 
from State; which was in effect supposing (to put a parallel case) that any man who 
said it was better to live without animal food, must necessarily have a desire to 
steal his neighbour’s leg of mutton. (Cheers, and laughter.) They came not 
there merely on account of the present state of the dissenting claims, although 
there had been lately a variety of negotiations between the Dissenters in London 
and the Ministry, and the position into which both had put themselves by those 
negotiations, had excited feelings which he thought it would be well for the Dis- 
senters of London to express—but that was not a dissenting meeting, but 2 
meeting of the friends of civil and religious liberty of all denominations. Their 
object was one which ought equally to influence Churchman and Dissenter— 
believer and unbeliever—Protestant and Catholic—Jew and Christian: for their 
object was to put every man in the possession of equal civil rights, whatever 
might be his peculiar religious opinions. (Cheers.) ‘The resolutions which had 
been drawn up, demanded for every man this important right—this right so es- 
sential to the well-being of all the political, religious, and social relations of the 
community. In those resolutions they declared what their chairman had re- 
quired—they declared that they did not recognise the right of Governments to 
frame a religion for the nations whose affairs they superintended. (Hear, hear.) 
They declared that their so doing was an invasion of the rights of conscience, 
and an establishment of a system of castes to which free men ought not to sub 
mit. (Hear, hear.) They went on to declare, that the revenues of the Church, as 
at present administered, formed a great corruption-fund, the existence of which 
was perilous to the interests of the nation—that the interests of knowledge and 
religion, and morality, and of the Church of England herself, so far as she put- 
sued those objects, were endangered by a civil establishment, and that all those 
public purposes would be much better provided for by leaving every religious 
system to bear its own burdens. (Loud cheers.) The resolutions, therefore, 
went on to declare, that whilst they regarded the different grievances put forth by 
different denominations, as grievances that ought to be redressed, they regarded 

as the great national grievance of all, the establishment of a political hierarchy. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) They prayed, therefore, that such hierarchy might be dis 
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jgolwed by the abolition of the Spiritual P ‘es, by devoting to national pur- 
red national property now held by clerical pie Retrie, et, 
and, by putting all religionists on the same footing, thus establishing the only 
state of things really deserving the name of civil and religious liberty. (Hear, 
hear.) That was the disunion which they wished to effect—a disunion which 
was fairly to be compared, not to the tearing a branch from the constitution, but 
gather to the tearing a fungus from the tree in which it had rooted itself. q 
hear.) Then, indeed, would the civil constitution of our country resemble one 
of our native oaks—its roots deep in the earth, its branches tossing high in the 
air—from whose trunk they had severed the unnatural alliance of the fungus, 
which would fain have drunk up its sap, and rooted itself in the noble tree, till 
the contagion of its rottenness spread through every limb, and made it fall a vic- 
tim to the first storm that burst upon its devoted head. (Immense cheering.) 
They might be told, perhaps, that the object which they had in view was im- 
practicable. This he denied. He was aware they would have to encounter diffi- 
culties and opposition ; but what great and important change had been effected 
without them? (Tlear.) And he would repeat, on the part of the requisitionists, 
that they were men who looked to principles, believing that by adherence to 
principles alone, the world could be eventually governed so as to realize the highest 
interests of the human race. In their opinion this was not a matter of the day; 
it wasaconviction deep-rooted in their minds—and the whole experience of their 
lives, all they had read and all they had heard, confirmed the conviction that 
political freedom cannot flourish—that religious freedom cannot flourish in purity 
and power—that a nation cannot flourish when it labours under the blighting and 
withering influence of a clerical monopoly. (Hear.) They came forward to de- 
ciare those sentiments boldly—they promulgated them as matters of eternal mo- 
ment, which were of the day only so far as the disappointments of the day turned 
the feelings of some towards them, and as the increasing intelligence of the day 
directed the minds of others towards them; thus giving motives for their asser~ 
tion to those who, without such stimulants, might have disregarded them alto- 
gether. (Hear.) They denied the right of a Government to frame a religion for 
acommunity. Whether a Government existed by delegation or by conquest, the 
assumption of such a right was one of the most extraordinary, one of the most 
monstrous, ever made by frail and presumptuous man. (Hear.) Ifit were the 
right of one government, it was the right of all governments—if it were the right 
of one ruler, it was the right of the most despotic sovereign on the face of the 
earth. If conquest gave the right, then had the autocrat of Russia a right to 
march into the squares of Warsaw, at the head of his mechanical battalions and 
Cossack Guards, and there say, “I have violated my promise; I have destroyed 
your nationality; I have confiscated your property; I have sent your nobles to 
Siberia ; I have torn your children from their mothers; 1 have established a right 
of conquest, and now I shall exercise my right—in making a religion.” (Hear.) 
Make a religion! Why, if to Government belonged the power of originating a 
religion, to Government must belong the power of changing it ; and thus would 
they open the way to the monstrous scene of members of a delegated Government 
Toposing as a resolution that the soul should be declared immortal, and that 
vidence should reign supreme on earth. Something, too, like this had already 
occurred, as the history of past times would prove. Makea religion! It was 
hot enough for our rulers to do merely that. Where were the men of largest 
Minds and purest hearts, who could be trusted with such a task, and who would 
hot rather feel it their duty to bow down to earth to receive that divine inspira- 
tion which Heaven alone could give? (Hear.) Man make a religion! As well 
might man pretend to make a world—to spread abroad a new heaven—to launch 
suns, stars, and planets, revolving duoagh new orbits into the regions of bound- 
less space—to spread abroad the vital principle of air which we breathe—as well 
might he pretend to do this, as to imbody in forms and prescriptions the etherial 
essence, which, springing from Heaven alone, holds undivided and ere 
Over his soul and spirit. (Hear, hear.) The man who would thus presume, wo 
‘belike the mad philosopher in Dr. Johnson's story, who thought he could com- 
mand the thunderbolt where to strike and the sun-beam where to glow. (Hear, 
and cheers.) They could recognise no interference between Government and 
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conscience ; and the same freedom which they claimed for themselves they claimed 
for all their brethren of the human race. All that Government had to do wih 
religions was, to keep the peace between the parties, should the animositiggg 
theological controversy excite them beyond the bounds of moderation, By 
what sort of peace could an establishment keep? If it did not prevail entingly 
over the population of a country (as it never could prevail over the population of 
an enlightened country) its emoluments would be a prize constantly upheldty 
contention—a continual excitement to theological warfare. (Hear.) If it should 
entirely a what peace would it be then? What, but such a peace as pre 
vails in Spain and Portugal, and other countries under the complete dominion of 
priestcraft? (Hear.) Im that sense, the peace of the church would be the 
of the churchyard—where there is peace, because there is no intell 
moral vitality (hear) ; where there is peace, because every eye is dim, and 
arm nerveless—and where force wars not with force, nor man with man ; because 
all are fast mingling into one mass of corruption, and the only sense of vitality 
left is that of the crawling reptile who feeds and fattens there. (Great cheers.) 
So much for the abstract principle of our Establishment. Jt was scarcely ne- 
| eessary to say that this description was not intended to apply to the Church of 
; England, for it was agreed on all hands that the Church of England was the best 
ofall Established Churches. But whether or not they were to consider the prin- 
ciple in relation to her institutions, suppose a foreigner, totally unacquainted 
with the circumstances of the case, were told that the revenues of the Church 
Establishment were 9,000,000/. per annum at one calculation, and at the lowest 
not under 3,000,000/. how ower he suppose this money was applied ? Would 
he not imagine that in the first place an enlightened and moral teacher was 
vided for every district of the country, and that according to the labour of each, 
the money would be proportionally applied? Would not this be a naturale 
reasonable supposition ; and yet need he say he would make, at the least, a most 
egregious blunder? What would he say when he heard that out of 11,000 
parishes more than two-thirds, in the proportion at least of six to four, were com 
mitted to the care of non-residents! (Hear, hear.) That of those 11,000 
parishes more than 4000 or 5000 were supplied with curates, and that the livings 
in which the rectors were resident were chiefly those of a smaller amount, and 
that the real work of the Church was probably done for considerably under 
1,000,000/., and that all the rest was sinecurism, and applied to other pur 
poses than religious instruction? (Hear, hear.) What would be his opi- 
nion of our wisdom, when he found that the remainder—the greater por 
tion of this fund—was divided amongst 26 Bishops, 700 Ecclesiastical Di 
nitaries, and 4000 beneficed Clergymen, chiefly connected with the aristocracy of 
the country, and owning that sort of connexion with their flocks, which partook 
more of the shears than the shepherd’s crook? (Hear hear.) He would not go 
into the religious part of the question, because that fell more properly to the lot 
of those whose duty it would be to propose the succeeding Resolutions. He 
confined himself to the political bearing of the case. He came before them as an 
Englishman, who could not bear that his civil rights should be invaded by parties 
of this description. Did it tend to the political freedom of the country that 
several millions per annum should be at the disposal of the Administration of the 
day to serve all the purposes of political corruption? (Hear, hear.) Let them 
look to all the recipients of this fund—to those who expected to be recipients— 
(and it would not be forgotten that a fund so unequally divided, presented many 
gradations from a lower to a higher rate of payment)—let them remember how 
many connected with those recipients had seats in the legislature, and how 
many had votes for its members, and then they might, perhaps, form some- 
thing like an adequate notion of the extensive influence possessed by 
an enormously wealthy and close corporation, when supporting a sinister 
interest. (Hear.) What had been the results of such an establishment? 
History and experience have proved them to be just what might have been ex 
pected. In South’s Sermons it was boasted that the Church of England alone, of 
all churches, broached the doctrines of passive obedienee and non-resistancé. 
(Hear, hear.) And these doctrines were only forgotten when more liberal op 
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under the House of Tudor? Need he say who 
aanjust system of taxing America, which lost England the 
jenelanthe Imperial Crown? Need he advert to the period of the F 
yolution? Who fanned the warlike fury of this country into a blaze (cries of 
“the Bishops”)? Yes, and bade to the banquet of fire, blood, and slaughter, in 
even the name of the Prince of Peace. (Hear.) When the abolition of the slave 
trade was proposed, did nota late Chancellor declare that the traffic. in 
bodies could not be inconsistent with religion, because the Bishops-had not 
nounced it? (Hear.) Who had imposed the censorship on the press, and. who 
were now its greatest enemies—but the clergy? (Hear.) Had they not been 
the most inveterate enemies of education ; and though there were ample educa- 
tional funds in England, were they not perverted from the object, and the greater 
part kept as sinecures in the hands of the Established Church?’ Who now op 
the grant of a charter to the London University—that grant which nat 
Brougham said, in 1825, no Administration could be so corrupt as to dare to 
refuse? Either the present Administration must be monstrously corrupted, or 
tly overawed by that power which they formerly set at naught. But the last 
act which he should mention—an act which could never be forgotten—an act 
which was unparalleled in history—was the daring interference of the Bishops in 
the case of the Reform Bill, between the people and the recognition of those just 
rights which they demanded with united and imperative voice. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) In conclusion, he called on every man who loved civil and religious 
liberty ; he called on every man who had aught in him of reverence for religion 
or love for freedom, who wished to see the population educated, and those who 
toiled remunerated, and who desired that the means of corruption should be abo- 
lished, and the interest, glory, and prosperity of the country firmly established— 
he called on every such man to support these Resolutions. (Immense applause.) 
The Rev. Gentleman concluded by moving the first Resolution : 

“ That the alliance of Church and State is an extension of the authority of the 
civil power beyond its legitimate province, and an interference with the rights of 
conscience ; that it tends to divide society into privileged and subordinate castes, 
on account of differences in religious opinion; that it taxes the industry of the 
community to supply a fund which is yo applied to the purposes of political 
comuption ; and that it establishes an iofluence which continually opposes itself 
to salutary measures of reform and national improvement.” 

Mr. Buckincuam, M. P. said, that after the very able and elaborate expo- 
sition of the evils of an Established Church, which had just been addressed to 
the Meeting, it might seem difficult to add to the strength of the arguments, 
or to increase much the store of valuable authorities, which had fallen 
from the gentleman who had preceded him. As, however, the question 
was about to become one which he was sure would agitate the country 
until it was tranquilly decided (hear), he held it to be the duty of every man 
who was called upon to take a share in such proceedings, to leave no doubt as to 
his individual opinions, but to state distinctly, clearly, and unambiguously, the 
view which he took on so important a matter. Their hon. chairman had stated 
that it was but recently he had come to the conclusion that it was necessary to 
consider of the propriety of separating the Chureh from the State, he being one 
of those who would have been content, if Government had yielded to the wishes 
of the Dissenting community, in relieving them from the more pressing grievances 
under which they suffered. Now he (Mr. B.) was not in the’ condition of the 
chairman in this respect, although he believed that his hon. friend (Mr. Hume) 
did, in this tardy and reluctant consideration of the question of such separation, 
tepresent a very large class of Englishmen in that particular. (Hear.) He (Mr. 
Buckingham ) could say for himself, however, truly—and he made no seruple of 
avowing it publicly—that so long as he remembered to have thought at: all 
upon this subject of the connexion between the Church and the State, so 
long had he deemed it injurious to both. He had thought that if ever 
aQ opportunity was presented him of expressing his opinion upon it, he could 

clearly to others the reasons which had satisfied himself why a dominant re- 
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ligious Establishment was disadvan us to good government in the State, ang 
why it was equally prejudicial to the best interests of Christianity in the Church, 
He had not the remotest desire to injure the latter in her spiritual capacity; jt 
was only of her temporal power that he complained ; and if she were shorn of 
all this to-morrow, her doctrines and her worship might remain untouched, He 
believed indeed that whatsoever there was of good in the Church of England, was 
good because of its connexion with the true and permanent interests of sound 
religion: that whatsoever there was of bad in it, was bad because of its connexion 
with the false and fleeting interests of party politics ; and that if it could be 
purged of the one, while it retained the other, it would be a great advantage to 
all parties. But he would examine this question under the two great heads 
which he had described. 

First, then, as regarded the utility to the State of a Church Establishment. 
The object which was avowed by all Governments—even by those which had not 
always been most zealous in following out their professions by practice—was the 
happiness of the great majority of the country. He asked them whether there 
was any one ingredient in human happiness more valuable, one for which men 
had contended more manfully, one which they would make larger sacrifices to 
maintain, than that element—the perfectly undisturbed enjoyment of their re- 
ligious opinions? (Hear, hear, hear.) If they believed, then, that there was in 
the human mind such a variety of organization, as that men could not, from force 
and compulsion, entertain any particular opinions at the bidding of any earthly 
authority, calling itself orthodox, because it had the power to enforce its doc- 
trines, and making all others heretics who dissented from their views ;—if they 
conceived that in reading the Scriptures different conclusions would be come to 
by different persons ;—if they recognised, in short, the right of private judgment 
in matters of faith, then they at once impugned the propriety of State Establish. 
ments, since no Establishment could deserve the name of a State Religion, 
which did not prescribe uniformity of opinion, a prescription which was wholly 
inconsistent with religious freedom or political independence. (Applause.) He 
said, then, that for the Church to be allied to the State was prejudicial to political 
liberty and to human happiness; and that the State was not aided, but abso- 
lutely impeded in its views for the general good, even supposing the Church was 
conducted in the best possible mode, But after the recapitulation which had 
been made to the Meeting, of the manner in which the influence of the Church 
had been used, in connexion with the powers of the State, they might be satisfied 
that the Church had not been so conducted. History told them, in one uniform 
and unbroken strain, from its earliest annals to the.present time, that wherever 
corruption and despotism had to be supported, the great Dignitaries of the Esta- 
blished Church had been constantly the first to give their aid—that wherever 
civil liberty had to be extended, or education to be promoted, and the happiness 
of the majority, that is, the labouring classes, to be advanced—not only was the 
Church the last to come forward, but she was the first to put herself in the front 
rank against those who had now been brought to regard her as their bitter and 
irreconcileable enemy (applause) ;—and it was not until the Dissenters had them- 
selves set the example, in the metropolis and in the provinces, of promoting 
education, circulating publications, and awakening the dormant energies of the 
poorer classes into political and religious life, that the Church, fearing its own 
privileges would be endangered, began to set up rival universities, counter publi- 
cations, and ortbodox schools ; yet even now, at the eleventh hour, the scarcely- 
concealed hostility of the Church to every advance towards political improve- 
ment was unhappily but too apparent; and its connexion with the State giving 
it far more power than it alin 5 otherwise possess, its alliance was in the last 


degree injurious to good government, and hostile to the best interests of the very 
State from which it derived its strength. (Loud cheers.) 

He came, next, to the question—Did the union of the State with the Church 
lead to the promotion of sound religion? for on this single question rested the 
whole gist of the Resolution. He confessed, for himself, that he considered this 
union as even more injurious to the Church, regarding it as an instrumentof reli- 
gion, than it was to the State itself. And why? If he were asked for a model fora 
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Chorch, he would naturally refer to.the volume of his faith, the New Testament, 
of which, the history of the Gospel, and the early promulgation of Christianity, 
formed the subject matter. 1t had been his lot to have read that volume in the 
land where its scenes were laid, and its events had transpired ; and amidst the 
simple beauty of its narratives and its associations, he had often thought that if it 
were possible to carry some one from the interior of central Africa who had never 
heard any thing of Europe, and by some sudden charm to imbue him with sufti- 
cient education to read the Gospel History in Palestine, and if they were then to 
refer him to the description of our Church Establishment in England—even if it 
were given by a churchman himself—for the purpose of inquiring whether there 
were any resemblance between those two things—(applause)—he was quite sure 
that such an individual would suppose the question to be asked in mockery. He 
would say, “I cannot truly understand the language in which you make the in- 
uiry ; you cannot mean to ask me whether the meek and lowly religion of the 
horch of Christ, as depicted in the Gospel, and the religion of the Church of 
Fngland, as seen in the Articles and Homilies, and deans and chapters, and 
bishops and cathedrals—and robes and mitres—and principalities, and powers, 
and pomps and vanities of modern times—resemble each other : but your meaning 
must be— Did you ever see two things so different ?” (Applause.) This would be 
the simple and unsophisticated conclusion of a man brought to read the Gospel 
for the first time, and then to contemplate, also for the first time, a Church Esta- 
blishment, as it is seen in England. The truth was, that education, and earl 
impressions, and the long habits of veneration in which we had all been brought 
up in regard to the Establishment, had blinded us to many of its defects, and we 
were therefore unable to judge of them as they would be seen “by a stranger. 
But if any of the disciples of the Saviour, or the early Apostles, who first spread 
the Gospel through heathen lands, could reappear among us now, their asto- 
ni hment would be extreme, to see the scarcely credible metamorphosis which 
the simple beauty of primitive Christianity had undergone. (Cheers.) 
It had been thought desirable that persons praying for the separation of Church 
and State, should explain distinctly what they meant; and he remembered that 
ona discussion which had taken place elsewhere, upon a petition presented to 
that effect, a gentleman had alleged that they who prayed for this separation did 
not understand what they wished. In order that he might not be subject to this 
imputation, he would say at once, that he meant by this separation, to take from 
the Church all her temporal wealth aad temporal power, derived alone from her 
connexion with the State, and place her on an exact level with all the other reli- 
gious sects of the country, neither above nor below any, but equal with them all. 
The Church at the present time depended on three distinct kinds of property. 
The first consisted of tithe; the second consisted of endowments, benefactions, 
and legacies left by pious individuals; and the third consisted of rates taken from 
the population generally, for the repair of the churches and other uses. Of these 
three classes of property the tithe was of Jewish origin ; and if he had read the Bible 
rightly, it was given to the Levites, in payment for their services, and in lieu of 
all other participation in the wealth possessed by the other tribes ; for, while all 
the rest of the children of Israel had lands allotted to each tribe, the Levites had 
none—and, accordingly, the tithe of all the produce was given to them, on this 
express ground, “ because they had no other inheritance.” If, in the present day, 
afier the Levitical mode, tithes were now only enjoyed by those who had no 
other allowance to subsist upon—if they merely, as heretofore, provided food, 
raiment, and shelter for the priesthood, he believed that no complaint would be 
made against them. But being of Jewish origin, they ought to have no 
place in Christian estimation; they ought to be as utterly abolished as the 
sacrifices themselves—(hear, hear); and the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land might as well come forward and demand an oblation of bulls, rams, 
and goats—(cheers)—or the various offerings of the Jewish ages, as de- 
mand those tithes which were for a Jewish ceremonial, and which had beeu 
wrongfully adopted by the Christian Church. Since, then, they did not be- 
long to the church, or to the landlord, and as they should not be given up. to the 
tenant, he contended for the right, and whenever he had an opportunity, he would 
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maintain the right of the State, to appropriate every farthing of those tithes. (Loud 
cheers.) There were many modes in which their whole ainount might be advan. 
tageously devoted to the great public purposes of educating the ignorant, relieve 
ing the sick, sustaining the poor, and other works of benevolence and utility; 
and to these, and these only, ought they to be applied. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

Supposing the Church, then, to be divested of all the wealth, consisting of pw 
ecclesiastical tithes (for lay impropriations rested of course on a very different 
basis), there would still remain the second description of her property, consisti 
of those endowments, legacies, and benefactions, which from time to time hag 
been bestowed on her by pious individuals, whose death-bed interviews with 
ghostly confessors were often followed by large donations to the Church, as an 
easy mode of obtaining absolution from sins, which they were taught to believe 
the priests of the day could give, if they were handsomely paid for the favour, 
Now as the greater part of these endowments had been made by our Roman Ca- 
tholie ancestors to promote the interests of the Romish Church, to pay for masses 
said for the souls of the dead, &c., it must be clear, that if the will of the bene. 
factor was to be the rule for guiding their appropriation, these endowments o 
to have been given to Catholic establishments, when the Protestant Church dis- 
sented, and reformed, and separated itself from the Papal jurisdiction and Papal 
power. And if it should be said, that the State had a right to turn these legacies 
to a better account, and transfer them to the support of what the benefactor would 
call a pernicious heresy had he been alive—so had the State now an equal right 
to say, that since they could not be appropriated in strict accordance with the ori- 
ginal donor’s will without injury to the public weal, nor continued in their pre- 
sent shape without disadvantage to the interests of the community at large, they 
had an equal right now to transfer them to such beneficial purpose as the Legis. 
lature might see fit. It was worthy of remark, however, that when these endow. 
ments and the tithes were claimed as the exclusive property of the Church, it 
seemed to be forgotten that this word, in its right acceptation did not mean the 
Bishops and the Clergy of the Church of England, but the whole congregation of 
the Christian Church, wherever situated. The word used in the original Greek 
was “ Ecciesta,” from whence we have our term Ecclesiastical ; but this Eccle- 
sia meant simply assembly or congregation. In this sense it was used by the 
Greek poet, Aristophanes :—“the assembly of the wicked,” in which David 
prayed not to be found, is called “ Ecciesia” in the Septuagint, or Greek version 
of the Psalms; and in the Acts of the Apostles the same term was used to denote 
a riotous and confused multitude. But those who had the direction of the work 
of translating the New Testament out of the original Greek, were positively ine 
structed, as we learn from Bishop Burnet’s History of the Reformation, to trans- 
late the word “ Ecciesta” as Church, and not as Congregation, which was its only 
true and legitimate meaning. (Hear, hear.) As to the motives with which such 
instructions were given, he would say nothing ; they must be apparent to all; 
but this he would add, that if the word Congregation were substituted for Church, 
in all the places in which the latter term appeared, the “ patronage of the Congre- 
gation” and “ the wealth of the Congregation” would convey very different impres- 
sions from those now attached to the phrase, “the privileges and property of the 
Church.” (Loud cheers.) 

He came lastly to the third deseription of Church property—the rates levied 
from all classes of householders, churchmen, and dissenters, for the repair of the 
churches and other purposes purely connected with the State Establishments ; in 
reference to which they had seen lately a measure of Government, which he was 
glad to find had excited universal dissatisfaction. He was glad, because it 
proved to him that there was a clear and strong sense of honesty and justice in 
the community, whatever were the blindness and muddiness of vision of those 
who ruled. (Hear.) He found that the people perceived this to be a mere 
juggle, and were aware that the transfer of it would make it worse than before, 
sinee it would render permanent that which was before unstable; besides which, it 
laid the burden on the shoulders of those who never before had contributed, namely, 
the Catholic Irish, and the Presbyterian Scotch. ‘To the Church—of which he 
eonfessed himself one—it was degrading to say that it could not stand without 
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fhewihelps. ( .) What would the high-minded bankers and merchants 
ofthe City say, if contributions had to be 
and maintain them? (Hear.) would repudiate such a notion with 

in, and would declare at once, that they were wealthy enough to support 
themselves. eR NTERI ALeE of its 
undoubted wealth by persecution or plunder, if it stood in af the aid of its 
friends to ish some object to which its own resourses was inadequate, 
it might then reasonably ask for support from others; but even then that sup- 
port should be voluntary. It was degrading to any religious establishment 
to exact rates from persons even of its own persuasion, the coercion of 
pains and penalties if refused ; but still more disgraceful to wring it from those 
who were of a different persuasion, and then by the power of theaid thus obtained 
to turn against their contributors, and deny them an equal enjoyment of civil and 
religious freedom, which the Church was now doing. (Great applause.) 
- Butif the Church were divested of her tithes—ifher endowments were equitably 
applied to some charitable purposes, and if church-rates were abolished 
—would the Church, even then, be divested of every thing? Was it not notorious 
that the members of the Church of England, from the peerage to the gentry, in- 
cluded, if not the most numerous, at least the most wealthy section of society ? 
(No, no.) Here then was the monstrous absurdity of the wealthiest portion ot 
the community calling upon the least wealthy to assist them in a matter so dear 
toevery man as religion ought to be. The fact, however, was, that whilst religion 
wasto the poorer man a matter of the heart, it was a mere affair of pomp and pre- 
tension to the richer. The poor were, therefore, willing to put their hands into 
their own pockets, and contribute their mite, however small, to the voluntary su 

ot Dissenting chapels and Dissenting teachers. But religion sat very lightly 
indeed on the shoulders of the rich. They would wear it so long as other people 
would pay for it, but they did not love it so wells to be anxious to pay for it 

ves. (Hear.) He hoped, however, that this would be fairly put to the 

test: that every sect would be called upon to support its own teachers, and its 
own edifices, and we should then see who were sincere and who were not; and 
which sect was most earnest in its desire to spread religion for its own sake, with« 
outregard to emolument, honour, or reward. (Much cheering.) 

For himself, he was no advocate for a State religion in any way; but if the wilt 
ofthe majority demanded the formation of some system of national worship, and 
its teachers were to be paid at the national expense, and he were called upon to 
suggest the mode of their payment, he should recommend the adoption of the very 
opposite principle to that now observed. At present, the working curate receives 
the least pay, and as he grows older and higher in the clerical profession, his 
emoluments are augmented, as if in the supposition that he became more and more 
worldly the longer he administered what were called sacred things, till he rolled 
in wealth as he approached a bishopric, and lived in a palace and ruled a prin- 
cipality when he came to be the primate of the land. (Hear, hear.) Now he 
(Mr. Buckingham) thought that the very reverse of this rule would be a nearer 
approach to the religion of Jesus, which was self-denying, wealth-abjuring, and 
meek, lowly, and submissive, in the most striking degree ; the Saviour himself 
setting the example of a willing and a cheerful poverty, commanding his disciples 
to sell all that they had and give to the poor, advising them to take neither purse nor 
scrip for their journey, and teaching that the love of money was the root of all 
evil,and that the rich man could not enter the kingdom of heaven. If he (Mr. 
Buckingham) were therefore called upon to suggest the fittest mode for the pay- 
ment of a national priesthood, supposing that to be deemed necessary, it would 
be this:—He held that the time when a person entered the ministry might fairly 
be taken as the most worldly period of his life, and that every man.who lived in 

exercise of his profession as a Christian minister, ought to become less and 
less worldly, and more and more spiritual, the longer he lived. In proportion, 
terefore, as a minister devoted himself to his duty, would he wean himself from 
his attachment to the world. He would propose then that all persons entering the 
ministry of the Establishment should, in their first year, be allowed such ‘a salary 
% would. enable them to dress well, to dine agreeably, and to entertain their 
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friends; but as they went onward, as they approached higher and higher'tod. | 


elevated dignities of their holy calling, as they drew nearer to heaven, and 


more spiritualized, they should progressively subdue their earthly appetites, (Loud. 


cheers.) So that at last, after passing through rectories, deaneries, and c a 
man at the time he became a bishop, might live most temperately in every seng 
of the word; and when he became an archbishop, or Supreme Head of ‘th 
Church, and was looked upon as a pattern of piety—then, that roots and herbs and 
simple water from the fountain would be his most appropriate fare. (Loud cheers,and 
laughter.) In every point of view, therefore, in which this matter could be 

he thought the present system of State Establishments and inordinate emolu 
wrong in principle, and wholly opposed to the very spirit and essence of Chris. 
tianity ; and believing, as he did, that both religion and good government we 


injured by the existing union between the Church and the State, for the sake of. 


both he earnestly desired to see their dissolution. (Loud cheers.) 
The resolution was then put from the chair, and carried with acclamations, four 
or five hands only being held up against it. ; 

The Rev. Dr. Bennett, of Silver Street Chapel, moved the following Resoly. 
tion :— “ That the alliance of Church and State subjects the Church to a de 
grading countrol in the appointment of its ministers and the conduct of its 
discipline ; that it is hostile to the interests of religion, has caused persecutions, 
and fomented sectarian animosities ; and is shown, by history and experience, to 
be a far less efficient provision for the instruction of the people, than would arise 
fom leaving religion to voluntary support.” He denied that he was an e 
to the doctrines of the Established Church ; on the contrary, he believed them to 
be true, and he also believed that the great capital articles of her creed were 
essential asa means of salvation. (Hear.) And it was because he did believe 
this, and wished to see its great doctrines disseminated—-that he opposed the 
State connexion, because he would not see an angel that should spread her 
wings and fly through heaven to preach the Gospel, stand fluttering with her feet 
bound to the throne. (Cheers.) But, said some parties, you are an enemy to 
us, because you wish to seize our revenues. To such parties he might reply, that 
they wished to keep them, and there might be as much pre in wishing to 
keep as in wishing to get. He would be no more guilty of injustice in k 
what belonged to another, than in snatching at that which did not belong to hime 
He would no more take from the Established Church what was fairly her own, 
than he would leave in her hands what belonged to others. But it was said— 
Really the Church is not so very rich? He would only say, in reply, that if he 
wished to express a curse of refined malignity on any Church, he would say, 
“ Let her be as rich as the Church of England.” (Hear.) He had examined the 
effects which the connexion of the Church with the State was producing, and he 
saw that it was destroying the primeval condition of Christianity. So little did 
many members of the Church know of its early history, and so much had others 
of them been mystified by designing men, that they actually believed Jesus 
Christ himself had tied the Church to the State. Let it be proved that the 
alliance with the State was Scriptural, and he would bow to it; let it be proved 
that there was an alliance with the State for the three first centuries of the 
Christian era, and he would sanction it. But such, in truth, was not the con 
dition of the Church of Christ during those three hundred years in which it 
fiourished in its high and palmy state, when “ the glorious army of martyrs” shed 
their blood for Christianity; when all that were renowned in intellect, and all 
that were pure in heart, were ranged on the side of religion against the direct 
power of the world, and without any sanction from the State. Oh! let them 
have again their primitive Christianity : this was all they asked ; for this only did 
they contend. 

If he were asked what he meant by a separation of Church and State, he re- 
plied that his wish was to place Christianity just where Christ and his Apostles 
left it. In 300 years it had conquered the world, and for 1500 years sinee, it had 
not gained a step—nay, it had lost more than it had gained. (No, no! 
“yes!” and “ explain! ””) The Mohammedan religion now covered an immense 
portion of the earth, that was gained over to Christianity, before State religions 
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were ever established. (Hear.) Established religions had corrupted e 


into which they had entered. Let them but look at them, and o- 
would see, in proportion as their dominion had been perfected, what maschiol 
had arisen from them ; and they would see also, that in proportion as they had 
been met by another principle, which later ages had happily introduced on to the 
earth, these countries had been restored to a happier state. Look at the Italians ! 
Where were the men whio enlightened the world by their eloquence, and who had 
the Roman name through every clime? They were gone! And what 
had extinguished the genius of that land? What, but the tyranny of priest. 
craft? (Cheers.) Look, again, at Spain, where the principle of alliance between 
Charch and State had become dominant. It had turned a paradise into a desert, 
and extinguished the finest minds and the highest intellects ; it had brought the 
minesof Peru and Mexico to bankruptcy. And if any man told him it was the 
want of civil liberty which had degraded Spain, he would say that if the Church 
and State had not been allied, the Spanish Government and despotism also had 
not been allied. In this country, and in many others, we did not see the whole 
effects of this alliance, because toleration had shrouded it. When this same 
toleration was born she was a lovely dame; but she was now in an intermediate 
period —a sort of John the Baptist era, between the Christian and the Jewish 
igions. She was what the geologists would call a transition rock—a chrysalis 
—something between the crawling caterpillar of absolute servility, and the golden 
butterfly that soars in absolute freedom. (Cheers.) 

Toleration had been a lovely dame, but she had lived too long, and would 
make a frightful old woman, something like an Egyptian mummy. Toleration, 
which was once a glorious word, was now a hateful word, and the Dissenter was 
indignant if the word were ever applied to him. The friends of the Episcopal 
Church in America were most decided foes to a connexion between Church and 
State. On an occasion when one of the Governors died, the Government decided 
that funeral sermons should be preached in honour of the memory of the de- 
ceased, and all parties complied except one. And who washe? Was he one of 
those independents who had for ages been opposed to the connexion between 
Church and State? No! It was Bishop Hobart, who said that if Government 
were allowed to dictate in one thing, it might lead to a renewal of the exploded 
notions of Church and State. (Hear, hear.) Hobart had been over to England, 
and knew, therefore, what religion suffered by such a connexion. But it was 
said that they must have a Church for the poor. But who did not know that the 
poor belonged to other religious communions? Who did not know that the 
poorer and middle class had long ago gone over to the Dissenters and the Me- 
thodists? He would take any ten men of the humblest walk—men who could 
read their Bible night and morning, who gathered their families together for 
worship, and who attended places of public devotion on the Lord’s Day: he 
would take ten such men, and on asking them to what church they belonged, he 
would pledge himself that nine out of every ten belonged to Dissenting con- 
gregations. (Hear, hear.) If then, the poor man preferred the voluntary system 
—as this choice showed that he did—to have a religion devised and prepared for 
him by others, was it not a shame that the rich should cry out for a church sup- 
ported by others, and that they should require contributions from the poor 
(hear!) ; for if the founder of the Christian religion imagined that an alliance with 
the State was necessary to its welfare, was it to be believed that he would never 
have said one word about it? And he trusted Christianity to no other support 
than that which it claimed from the judgment and the heart. Was it not strange 
that we also could not trust it to such protection? No firmer basis, he felt as- 
sured, could be devised ; and he called, therefore, on all who had any regard for the 
honour of Christianity—for the best interests of mankind—for the welfare of the 
poor, and the happiness of the country—to give their vote for the severance of the 
alliance between Church and State. “(Loud cheers.) 

Mr, Wm. Howitr, of Nottingham, having attended the Meeting with a view 
to the pleasure of listening, and not of talking, did not intend to do more than 
express his hearty concurrence in every proposition contained in the Resolution. 

Worthy friends of his were fond of comparing establishments to a tree—a 
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tree surrounded by a dragon, and which bore golden fruit; and they imagined the 
it would be dangerous to pull it down at once—that they shoul be wise and 
cautious, and when the dragons were asleep lop off a bough, and take away the 
fruit, imagining that when they had gradually completed their design the d 
would walk away. But if they were to ask the first gardener they met, whether 
this was a wise or a judicious course! he would say, By no means lop off the 
boughs; let it bear all its fruit; let the tree become as heavy as it will, and 
you need then only give it a few strokes at the root, and it will be overthrown 
its own weight. Of all such attempts as those of Lord John Russell, and m 
Lord Althorp, he confessed that he was jealous. He saw that nothing solid 
would be effected ; and he was therefore more strongly confirmed in his orig) 
opinion, that it was better to leave the tree with all its fruit and all its pernicious 
influences, until they had the body of the people with them to contend againg 
the mighty influences against which they would have to fight. From the spiri 
which he had seen manifested, not only at that meeting, but at several 
which he had had the pleasure of attending, he felt satisfied that they had now 
only to go on firmly, boldly, and confidently, and that success must attend them, 
(Cheers.) If they maintained the spirit which had that evening been manifested, 
they had only to seek and they would find—to knock, and the avenues would be 
opened to them—to ask and it would be given, (Cheers.) 
Mr. Wire moved the following proposition :—‘ That the alliance of Church 

and State is the origin of grievances of which Dissenters now complain, in the 
matters of registration, marriage, burial, church rates, and exclusion from the 
universities ; that it renders the attempts for their removal so inadequate or abor- 
tive as only to increase the discontent produced by injustice; that it is itself a 
great national grievance, sacrifices the peace, the liberties, and the interests of 
the community, to the selfishness of an ecclesiastical corporation; and that, 
therefore, we shall not be satisfied, nor cease to cry for justice, until that unholy 
and pernicious alliance is totally dissolved.” Could it be expected that any one 
having the feelings of a man, who had been educated to understand and to know 
what were the rights of men—whether it respected his civil or his religious 
liberty, could hear this enumeration of grievances, and not respond to the call 
which was made in this Resolution? They said—and they said with justice— 
that they would never get these grievances removed until the alliance between 
Church and State was totally dissolved. And for this simple reason—that every 
attempt which had been made to remove these grievances—to es every mai! 
upon a station of equality—to give every man the power to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of his conscience—had been met with a negative by the 
selfishness of the ecclesiastical monopolists. (Cheers.) If there had been no 
ecclesiastical monopoly—if there had been no alliance between Church and 
State, and there had been no funds to apply to the purposes of political corrup- 
tion, would there have been any occasion for that meeting, or would the Dis- 
senters for years and years have had to cry and thunder at the gates of the Legis 
lature for equal rights, equal law, and equal liberty? (Cheers.) Let them look 
to the conduct of the Church; and in speaking of it, let it be remembered that 
they referred not to its members, but to its character as an establishment, asa 
political, not as a religious institution—(cheers) ; that whilst they had great re 
spect for—whilst they loved its worthy and pious members—they warred against 
its corruptions. They testified against its monopoly because it deprived them 
of their liberties and plundered them under the name of religion and of God. 
(Cheers.) He asserted that the Church was the organ of the grievances of 
which Dissenters complained ; for it was well observed by his reverend friend 
who preceded him, that if there had been no established religion there 
have been no dissent. Imitating the spirit of the reformers who strt 
liberty of conscience when the Church was separated from the dominion of the 
Pore, he would say, in the words of the immortal Chillingworth, “The Bible— 
the Bible alone is the only religion of Protestants.” apo And he asserted, 
reading the Bible in all its parts, with the understanding and light which Gol 


had given him, he could not find any warrant, any authority, any power to es 
blish an ecclesiastical monopoly. Looking to the early history of Christianilf 
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and'tracing it down through the first three centuries, they found that it had 
jived amidst the fiercest persecutions, and ultimately triumphed and sapped the 
foundations of aren oe and conquered the learning and genius of the knowa 
world. And if it did this amidst the fires of persecution—if it did this when 
by learning, when opposed by the State, and when opposed by all the 
and interested power of the Papacy, did he display any boldness in the 
assertion that it possessed a self-perpetuating energy which needed not—nay, 
which shrunk from any alliance with the State? (Cheers.) Believing this, and 
feeling for the interests of religion and the honour of his Saviour, he came forward 
and in His name demanded that this unholy and pernicious alliance should be 
totally abolished. (Cheers.) 

But he had also rights as a man, and what he felt as a Christian, he had also 
aright to express as an Englishman. (Hear.) And why, why was he, because 
he dissented from the Established Church, to be excluded from the honours, the 

ivileges, and the emoluments of the universities? Why was it that he was 
Pranded —that a stigma was cast upon him, because he exercised a right 
which the Protestants who founded the Established Church had contended for— 
that of private judgment? (Hear.) Why again, he might ask, was he called 
npon as a citizen and member of the State, to pay fora religion which he did not 

(cheers), and a Church from which he dissented? (Renewed cheering.) 
Wy,erery quarter, was the tithe collector seeking to extort from him a portion of 
his property, to uphold an alliance which he believed in his soul to be inimical to 
the rights, the liberties, and the happiness—present and eternal—of man? 
(Cheers.) Why should he be compelled to go to that Church, with all his feelings 
rated, in the moment when his happiness should be secured, to seek for the 
ninister of a religion that he did not approve—to sanction a union which God 
himself had enjoined? (Hear.) Why should he, in the hour of nature’s sorrow, 
when all his feelings were excited and lacerated, be compelled to get a stranger 
priest to whisper the words of consolation, or to pronounce over the graves of 
those he loved, the sentiments which he should rather hear from the minister 
whom he approved? (Cheers.) Why should he see existing in the country in 
which he lived, a monopoly like the present, which sought to perpetuate, to 
maintain, and for ever to keep alive sectarian differences and religious persecu- 
tion? (Cheers.) Let them Fook to the history of the Church! Its steps were 
traced in blood (hear), and they saw in the page of history the baneful, per- 
nicious, and unholy effects of this alliance between a Church and the State. The 
ee which brought the martyrs to the stake, were the pringiples that animated 
is bosom, and if the Church now possessed the power, he should be in the 
situation of the men who testified to tne truth, and died to obtain liberty of con- 
science. (Cheers.) They were told that the spirit of the Church was changed— 
that it had ceased to persecute—that it no longer exacted from the Dissenter that 
which it formerly exacted—and that it tolerated every body who differed from it 
inopinion. He denied the allegation. (Hear.) The Church had not ceased 
to persecute, or if had, it was only because it had not now the power. He only 
last week read in the papers an instance of its intolerant and persecuting spirit. 
The body of a Dissenter was carried to the parish cemetery, but the haughty 
pnést, backed by the power of ecclesiastical monopoly, refused to inter it within 
what he called consecrated ground. If this was not persecution, in what did it 
Consist ! 

But they were told that the Church was ready to concede all reasonable claims 
thatthe Dissentersshould make. Why, what arrogance was this—what insufferable 
umogance did language such as this display! What man dare to tell him 
that he would ‘concede” that which God and nature, and all the laws which 

society together, told him was his right? What right had any man to use 

word toleration to him? (Cheers.) He wanted—not for himself alone, but 

for every man breathing upon the face of the wide earth—free liberty, full liberty, 

ute liberty, perfect liberty, in civil and religious affairs. (Cheers.) He 

that, as between him and his Judge no man had a right to interfere ; and 

be who essayed to do it—whether he excluded him from the universities, or 

compelled him to pay for his Church, or to come to that — — or 
a 
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whether he refused the last rites over his body—he who did this, or any part of 
this, was animated by the same spirit that animated all the bloody persecutors of 
by-past times. (Cheers.) The alliance between Church and State had retarded 
the progress of religion, and its spirit was hostile to liberty. Look at the 

of history! It presented this undoubted truth to every one—that every sect, ¢ 
party, and every form of religion had uniformly been opposed to the claims of the 
mass of the people, and to the extension of their rights. And had it preserved 
religion? Religion had existed in spite of every establishment ; but the moment 
thatsaw the alliance between Church and State, saw her own divine energy depart 
outof the Church. (Hear.) There was the form indeed, but the living spirit had 
filed—the vital energy that gave it power had ceased among men, and darkness, 
degradation, ignorance, vice, and crime speedily arose. (Cheers.) It was not 
until after ages—it was not until the reformers arose, and men of intellect and in. 
dependence asserted the divine power of Christianity, and showed the pernicious 
nature of this alliance—that Christianity revived, and again received a portion of 
the divine energy which first made it progress through the world. For these and 
other reasons which he might detail he heartily moved the adoption of the Reso. 
lution. He trusted that the meeting was now aroused to rival the spirit which beat 
in every English bosom, and that now the people had begun to see that every 
monopoly, whether civil or religious—whether sanctified by time or not—was op. 
posed to the true interests of the great mass of the people. He trusted that those 
whom he addressed would call upon the people to defend their rights with united 
voice, with an energy that could not be disputed, and with a unity of purpose that 
could not be defeated. That night would determine the question which was 
before them. Let them speak to their representatives, and tell them of the sen. 
timents which they entertained. (Hear.) As they walked with their com 
panions let them talk of this alteration in the Church. (Hear, hear.) Let them 
remember how that which would be the very soul of liberty had been used to keep 
them still in slavery, to ferment animosities instead of being a bond of union, 
and that which should sow peace and happiness among them. (Cheers.) 

Mr. J. T. Rutr was gratified with the opportunity of bearing his testimony to 
the importance and deep moment of this subject. Nearly half a century had 
elapsed since he was connected with public life, and since he appeared in the 
place in which he then stood ; but he had never stood or spoken there upon a 
question which he considered of more importance than that which was then be- 
fore the meeting, ‘They must permit an old man to express the high gratification 
he felt in the prospect of leaving the world better than he found it. (Hear, 
hear.) It was at Jeast forty years since he was engaged as a Dissenter, to act for 
other Dissenters, upon the question between them and the Government, when 
they had only to shelter themselves under the miserable protection of a toleration. 
He was then aware, fully aware, of the difficulties which were to be found in the 
connexion of the State and the Church, but they had very recently been taught 
those difficulties, as it were, with a trumpet tongue. One part of the Resolution 
which he was about to second referred to the ceremony of marriage, and he might 
venture to say, in connection with it, that the abortive proposition which had 
been brought into the House of Commons had for ever disgraced the name of 
Russell, though he would do Lord John Russell the credit of saying, that if it 
had been possible for him to have introduced any other measure, he believed he 
would not have done as he had. (Oh, oh.) But he had the Marriage Act of 
1653 before him for his guide, which made the ceremony of marriage a petlectly 
and entirely civil contract. Yet, with this model before him, what an abortive 
project he had framed ! Like the ancient, he built a miserable town where he had 
a city in his sight. He perceived from the feeling which had been manifested by 
the meeting, that this question must go on. They would not be deterred, for 
many of them had lived long enough to see great enormities got rid of by a 
opposition which at first appeared to have little countenance. Le need ouly name 
the overthrow of that enormity—the Slave Trade—to feel persuaded that the 
slavery of mind—the slavery of white men, which was formed by the union 
Church and State, would ere long be abolished. (Cheers.) 

The Resolution was then carried. 
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Mr. Ginsow moved the fourth Resolution, calling on the meeting to adopt a 
ition founded on the preceding Resolutions. He called on the meeting not to 

the opposition of Government, and to remember that no step in either civil 
or religious liberty had been gained without the most desperate opposition from 
the ruling powers. It was true that Lord Grey had declared himself opposed to 
it; but they might yee upon it that Lord Grey did not consider the alliance 
between Church and State as one stamped with the holy sanction of religion. All 
that the union of Church and State meant in the mouth of Lord Grey was this— 

“Jam Prime Minister, and my brother a Bishop.” (Cheers and great laughter.) 
The Rev. Mr. Srovett seconded the motion. In his opinion the Church 

itself was injured by its pernicious connexion with the State, The Resolution 

was then carried. 

A Resolution requesting the Members of Parliament who had attended the 
Meeting to support the Petition, was carried unanimously ; and copies of the 
Petition were directed to be kept for some days in various parts of London, for 
signature. 

A loud call being raised for Mr. O’Connell, 

Mr. O’ConNELL rose, and said he could give but a‘feeble support to the prayer 
of the Petition, but his support would be earnest and zealous. He liked the 
prayer. It was a just prayer—an honest, manly prayer—a prayer deserving the 
applause of every man. And they might believe him when he said he would do 
his utmost to promote it. (Loud cheers.) It was a prayer for justice and free- 
dom of conscience. It was a prayer that impious man should no longer inter- 
fere between him and his Creator—between his conscience and his God. Yes! 
he would support the prayer of their Petition! It was a prayer which he had 
loved in his earliest youth, when his religion was labouring under persecution ; 
when the religion which he loved was indeed tolerated—tolerated! Talk to him 
of toleration. What! a worm of his own kind—a human being—a fellow crea- 
ture—daring to tolerate that conscience which emanated from and owned no 
other law than the dictates of the Creator!—the name of “ toleration” appeared 
to him to be more insulting and more degrading than direct persecution (so it is.) 
As he grew older, experience daily more and more convinced him that a Church 
Establishment was in its nature unfavourable to liberty. Where did they 
find the members of any Church Establishment advocating the destruction of 
partial rights and the extension of equal liberties to all. What bishop did they find 
ofthatopinion? What wealthy beneticed clergyman? What dignified pluralist ever 
amused his leisure by advocating the cause of the people? Would Lord Grey 
or the Ministers be so anxious about the connexion between the Church and 
State if it had a tendency to convert parsons into radicals and preachers of re- 
form. (Hear.) If so, they would soon give up the connexion. It would much 
shake the force of those arguments which they at present used with so much ad- 
vantage. When they could say to an Irish Chancellor, “ we will make your son 
a Dean ;” toa Member of Parliament, “ we will make yours an Archdeacon ;” 
to another man, “ your uncle shall be an Archbishop ;” he shrewdly suspected 
that no very strong arguments were necessary to obtain a very complete acquies- 
cence in their wishes. (Hear, hear.) Yet this was the traffic continually going 
on, and he asked them whether such a traffic was consistent with civil freedom 
whether such a traffic must not necessarily injure the best interests of reli- 
gion. (Hear.) He would go further—he would imagine man, who sincerely 
required a connexion between the Church and the State. Such a man must 
have come to a foregone conclusion that his Church could not depend upon her 
own intrinsic merits, and that she must fall unless supported by adventitious aid. 

Every Briton was entitled to civil liberty : did they possess it? Could they 
be said to have religions freedom—so long as they had to suffer any disability— 
for following the dictates of their own consciences? Did they find so absurd a 
Principle applied to other professions? If any man came to him and said, “ I am 
w. to law, I intend to employ Sir James Scarlett, and you shall pay for him. 

hat would they think of the sanity of that individual? Or if any man came 
tohim and said, ‘I am very sick, and must call in Sir Henry Halford, but I'll make 
pay his fee.” Would they not think the patient rather in need of a Mad 


i Octor? Why was not the same argument to be applied to the spiritual as to 
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the bodily ailments? The Protestant came to him and said, “ You are a 

and Iam a Protestant ; I have a particular fancy to have an Archbishop of 
terbury ; I know you don’t want him, but I’ll make you pay for him.” nt 
had his option, what would he, as a reasonable man, reply to these thee indi. 
viduals? Why, he should say to the first, that he had too much good sense to go to 
law ; to the second, that he had too much good health to want a doctor; and to 
the last, that he had no possible use for the Archbishop of Canterbury : in short, 
that he wanted him least of all. (Great cheering.) If they had come to wrangle 
for some petty privileges, or to complain of seme minor grievance, he would 
have supported them, for he would do much to gain an instalment of two 

or even a penny in the pound. But though he would have supported them, he 
should not have admired them; whereas now—now that they claimed no instal. 
ment—now that they asked for the whole debt of justice, that had been so 
withheld from them, he admired their courage and respected their judgment, 
(Cheers.) He was not one who would ever advocate indifference to religious 
matters, he felt deeply the awful importance of the search after religious truth; 
and because he felt the great importance of that search, he desired that the road 
to it might be free and unjnterrupted, by those legal turnpike enactments which 
forbade the passage to aie could not pay the toll. (Hear, hear.) He felt 
proud—he rejoiced—his soul expanded within him, to find that he, a Catholic, 
standing in the midst of so immense an assembly of sincere Protestants, could 
unite with them in the same pursuit, and casting aside all petty distinctions of 
sect, unite his energies with theirs for the attainment of that freedom of con 
science, whose blessings were as universal as the air we breathe. Yes, he was 
proud, and let him boast of it now. There (stretching forth his right hand)— 
there was the hand that drew the last petition sent from Ireland to the Imperial 
Parliament, praying for the emancipation of Dissenters from the disabilities im. 
posed upon them by the Test and Corporation Acts. It passed unanimously at 
two meetings of the Catholic Association, in the presence of at least 20,000 of 
that once hostile religion. (Cheers.) 

The honourable gentleman then made a passing reference to the state of the 
Irish Church, and the grievances which the Irish Roman Catholics, constituting 
15-16ths of the population, were compelled to labour under. He was proud to 
see the Dissenters make a determined stand—he was proud to hear them no 
longer talking of toleration. Why should they longer consent to bow their heads 
before their fellow-men? Where was the mighty magic of a Church Establish 
ment, which could rebuke the once stern and indomitable genius of dissent? The 
Dissenters of England had been the friends of liberty in many a day and many 
an age. They had braved cruelty, persecution, and death ; they had not spared 
to shed their blood on the scaffold—no, nor on the field of battle, in defiance of 
oppression, and in defence of liberty. (Tremendous applause.) Had the Dis 
senters of the present day degenerated from their forefathers? No! The ancient 
spirit had revived within them—it was for them to complete what their ancestors 
had begun. They would strike off the last shackle upon freedom of conscience, 
and establish the triumph of civil and religious liberty throughout the whole extent 
of this mighty empire. (Great applause.) 

The Rev. Gzorcs Evans moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman, which 
Mr. Hume briefly acknowledged, and the meeting broke up at ten o'clock. 





Evits or tHe Corn Laws. 

The illustrations now produced will be sufficient, it is hoped, to demonstrate 
the manner in which the high comparative value of food in this country, coun 
teracts all our actual and acquired superiority in producing goods for the foreign 
market, and brings us so near to the verge of equality with our continental ti 
as to render it impossible that our operatives should obtain any material increase 
of price for the quantity of work, which they perform, So long as the existing 
Corn Laws remain, so long will it be found impracticable, either to diminish the 
hours of labour, or to increase wages ; and so long will every attempt to do either, 
inflict additional privation upon the working classes, by narrowing the foreiga 
market, and contracting trade.—Colonel Torrens 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS DURING THE 
PAST WEEK. 





Tur business before both Houses has been very miscellaneous since 
the period to which their proceedings was brought up in our last pub- 
lication. We have selected two only of the topics for our longer 
asticles—one the Second Reading of the Poor Law Amendment Bill 
in the House of Commons, the other the presentation of the Glasgow 
Petition for a separation of the Church from the State, by Lord 

am in the House of Peers: the other subjects may be thus 
briefly enumerated. 

On Wednesday, May 7, the Bill for giving to the London and West- 
minster Bank the privileges of a corporate body, and enabling it to 
sue and be sued by its Secretary, was read a second time on the motion 
of Mr. Clay; and though opposed by Lord Althorp, was carried by a 
majority of 143 against 35. In the evening of the same day, Mr. W. 
Brougham’s Metropolitan Registry Bill, and Mr. Cayley’s Local Re- 
gistry Bill for depositing the Deeds of Estates and registering them in 
one office: the first in the metropolis only, and the second in the 
respective counties of England and Wales, were both discussed at 
great length, and both rejected: Mr. Brougham’s by a majority of 
16] against 45: and Mr. Cayley’s by a majority of 125 against 68. 
Mr. Berkeley’s Bill for a better delivery of letters and papers by the 
General Post, was lost at one o’clock in the morning, by a majority of 
66 to 52; and Mr. Hardy’s Bill for repealing the penalties on more 
than twenty persons assembling together with closed doors in any 
private house for religious worship, was carried through a second 
teading at two o’clock in the morning, by a majority of 38 to 13. 

On Thursday, May 8, after some discussion in the morning sitting, 
the Bucklebury Enclosure Bill was thrown out by an amendment of 
Mr. Walter, by a majority of 38 to 6. In the evening sitting, Mr. 
Pryme brought forward a motion for the admission of unbeneficed 
clergymen into the House of Commons, which, after a short discussion, 
was withdrawn ; and Mr. Sheil introduced:a motion for admitting Ro- 
man Catholics and other Dissenters to certain scholarships and profes- 
worships in Trinity College, Dublin; but the Speaker being unwell, 
from much recent late sitting, and there being no other constitutional 
made of releasing him from his attendance, the members were ap- 
prized of this fact, and gradually left the House till it was reduced 
below the number of 40; when on the motion of Colonel Perceval, it 
was counted, and being below the proper number to form a quorum, 
was adjourned at half-past six accordingly. 

On Friday, May 9, the Poor Law Amendment Bill underwent a 
long discussion, of which we have given the most material parts 
oA gereding article—the division for its second reading being 319 

On Monday, May 12, the House was occupied nearly the whole of 

evening in the discussion of a Bill for the superannuation of Civil 

Officers, which passed through Committee and received several judi- 


cious improvements in its progress, by the suggestions of members 
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who, while they advocated true economy, did not wish to see the mer. 
torious servants of the country in the humbler ranks unduly deprived 
of their fair remuneration. 

On Tuesday, the 13th, the London and Southampton Railway Bil 
was passed through Committee, without a division, notwithstandip 
the somewhat strenuous opposition of Mr. Miles, one of the Member 
for Somersetshire, supported by Mr. Denison, one of the Members for 
Surrey. In the evening, Mr. Pryme withdrew his motion for the abo. 
lition of Grand Juries in England, and Mr. Hawes withdrew his fora 
Committee to examine into the Affairs of the British Museum; after 
which Mr. O'Connell brought on his motion for a Select Committee 
to inquire into the constitution, practices, &c., of the Inns of Court in 
London and Dublin. The whole discussion ultimately turned, how. 
ever, on the case of Daniel Whittle Harvey, Esq., which was entered 
into at greatlength ; and on which occasion Mr. Harvey made a power. 
ful and successful defence of his case, and condemnation of the 
Benchers of the Inner Temple. In the course of the discussion, Sir 
James Scarlett,; Mr. Hill, Lord Althorp, Mr. Lennard, Mr. Halcomb, 
Mr. C. Fergusson, Dr. Lushington, Sir F. Vincent, Mr. Pryme, Mr, 
O'Reilly, Mr. Plumptre, Sir Harry Verney, Mr. Shaw, Mr. O'Dwyer, 
Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Lefroy, Mr. Rolfe, Mr. Sinclair, and Sir Charles 
Pepys, spoke at some length, and the debate ended in the appointment 
of a Select Committee to inquire into the special case of Mr. Harvey, 
and to report their opinion thereupon to the House. After the article 
on Mr. Harvey’s case and character, contained in our last Number, 
we need hardly say that we rejoice at this; and shall take an early op- 
portunity to return to the subject again. 

Mr. Lennard obtained leave to bring in a Bill to repeal a portion of 
two former Acts which inflicted the penalty of death for stealing goods, 
chattels, or money from another. Mr. Littleton obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill for improving the administration of the Civil Courts in Ireland, 
And Mr. Poulter obtained leave to bring in a Bill for the better ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, which, with Mr. Fleetwood’s in the Com- 
mons, and Lord Wynford’s in the Peers, makes already three Bills 
sprung up from the yet warm ashes of Sir Andrew Agnew’s. 

Mr. W. Brougham obtained leave to bring in a Bill for the regis- 
tration of all births, marriages and deaths, throughout England and 
Wales, upon the principle of its being purely a civil arrangement ap- 
plicable to persons of all sects, and not in the least degree interfering 
with religious prejudices or particular ceremonies. The tax-collectors 
in all the counties are to be the registrars of the births and deatlis; the 
minister who performs the marriage is to be the registrar of that event: 
and the whole of the returns are to be forwarded by each to a Central 
Office in London, for record and preservation. The plan was very 
clearly explained, and very generally approved ; but we shall have 
other occasions to advert to its provisions in its progress through the 
House. 

Sir Thomas Troubridge obtained leave to bring in a Bill for amending 
the laws relating to the Cinque Ports Pilots: and Dr. Nicholl obtained 
leave to bring ina Bill for declaring the Glasgow Lottery illegal, if con- 


tinued beyond the third drawing. The proceedings were so protracted, , 


that the House did not adjourn till nearly three o'clock, and daylight 
had begun to dawn as the last Members left it. 
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FIRST ENTRY OF A BRITISH CONSUL INTO THE 
CITY OF DAMASCUS. 





Kxow1nc that there are many among our readers to whom every 
thing connected with the extension of our Commerce in the East is of 
the deepest interest, we subjoin an exceedingly gratifying account of 
the first entry of a British Consul into the City of Damascus, which 
appeared in the Times of the 30th ultimo, with the short letter which 


follows it. 


From the Times, Wednesday, April 30, 


A private letter from Damascus, dated January 31, gives some interesting de- 
tails of the public entry of Mr. Farren, as Consul-General, being the first British 
ageut ever appointed to that Pachalic. He set out from Beyrout, escorted by a 
large body of Lancers, and, for a considerable distance, by the Governor and his 
suite, as a particular mark of respect to the British Government. When within a 
few hours’ march of the city, he was met by numerous groups of spectators, who 
accompanied him to the gardens of the Pacha, where the variety and magnificence 
ofthe oriental costumes of the persons assembled there, glittering in a Syrian sun, 
produced an effect almost unrivalled in splendour. A large number of the Janis- 
saries of the city, on foot, preceded the cavalcade, after which followed Mr. 
Farren, surrounded by the dragomans ; all the guards of the public places turned 
out and presented arms, and the infantry lined the streets through which he passed. 
Mr. Farren was first received by the Bey and the principal officers, and after an 
exchange of compliments the procession moved on to the Consulate, where the 
Union-jack was hoisted, to the great astonishment of the inhabitants, who gazed 
on it with wonder. All the streets through which they passed were’lined 
with spectators, the windows and roofs of the houses were crowded, and 
the people were even standing two and three deep on the ledges of the 
shops; such a scene, in fact, was never, it is said, before seen in Damascus, 
which up to the entrance of Mr. Farren, had been kept sacred from the dress 
and habits of the Europeans, and being a holy city, no person until then had been 
allowed to enter it on horseback. ‘The Consul-General had already been beset 
with requisitions for leave of audience. The commercial relations of the two 
countries may now, therefore, be considered as established on a firm basis, and a 
mine of wealth and enterprise opened by the important position of Syria with re~ 
ference to the affairs and commerce of the east. Our merchants are too acute not 
to take advantage of this state of things, though it is said that they are likely to 
encounter some serious opposition from the jealousy of those who have heretofore 
enjoyed the monopoly of the Turkey trade. Mr. Farren owes, it is said, this in 
pointment entirely to his own suggestions of the advantages opened to our trade 
by the conquest of Syria, which did not fail to obtain the immediate attention of 
our Ministers, who of course gave him the benefit of it. 


To the Editor of the Times.” 


Sir,—I read with much interest the account given in your City Article of 
Wednesday, of the public entry of Mr. Farren, as British Consul, into Damascus. 
T rejoice at this opening of a direct intercourse for British commerce with so im- 
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638 ENTRY OF A BRITISH CONSUL INTO DAMASCUS, 


portant a city. Butas the impression likely to be conveyed by your article is 
that Mr. Farren was the first gentleman that called the public attention to thead. 
vantage and practicability of establishing commercial relations direct between 
England and Syria, you will perhaps _— me to correct the error by stating that 
so long ago as the year 1816, when I passed several weeks in Damascus, and 
made the state of its Commerce the particular object of my investigation,I placed 
on record my opinions as to the great benefit that would acrcue from the opening a 
direct intercourse between England and Syria, and fixing on Damascus as the 
central depot for the sale of British manufactures, which were then in great de. 
mand there, and sold at very high prices. In the year 1825 my Travels among 
the Arab Tribes, and in dos Counicies East of the River Jordan, were published in 
London ; and, in a very full account of Damascus which that volume contained, 
this suggestion, as toa direct trade with it in British manufactures, is dwelt upon 
in several pages. 1am exceedingly glad to find my suggestions at length adopted, 
though we have lost nine years at least of valuable time. But as it is fair that the 
honour, if any there be, of having been the first to make the importance of this 
trade publicly known, should be given to the earliest in point of date, I venture 
to state these facts, and having done this, I congratulate the commercial interests 
of England on the) enefits which I have no doubt the establishment of this com. 
munication between London and Damascus will eventually produce. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J.S. BUCKINGHAM, 








BUST OF ANDREW MARVELL. 


In copying from the Examiner a description of the bust of Andrew Marvell, it 
was stated on the authority of that paper that it was modelled by Mr. Stevens. 
We are requested to say, however, that Mr. Stevens is only the inventor of the 
beautiful composition in which it is moulded, and which so nearly resembles 
marble as to be scarcely distinguishable from it, but that the bust was moulded 
by a very promising young artist, Mr. Pickman. We have since seen the bust 
ourselves, as well as the old print, of 1677, taken from the life; and we 
can truly say, that while the bust is inexpressibly beautiful, the likeness is very 
faithfully preserved, and strikingly resembles that of the equally pure patriot— 
the poet Milton. 





SKETCH OF SIR GEORGE MURRAY. 


Sir George Murray, the new Member for Perthshire, took the oaths andh 
seat in the House of Commons on Tuesday last. Our Sketch of his Life and 
Character was in type, and prepared for the present Number, but a press of other 
important matter that will not bear keeping so well, obliges us to defer this Sketch 
till our next Number. Our various Correspondents will also, we hope, indulge 
us with their patience till then. 





DIVISIONS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


We beg to inform our Correspondent, H. G., at Croydon, that as_ there are 
no means provided by the House for taking Divisions at all, it is very difficult to 
obtain any, since they are all taken by individual Members, interested in each 
separate question. Many cases occur, however, in which Lists of a Majority 
cannot be made out with any degree of accuracy whatever, especially when itis@ 
large one, as the party who are supposed by the Speaker to form the Minority, go 
out of the House, and their names can therefore be more easily taken down, while 
those who remain in, not removing at all from their seats, their names cannot be 
taken down but by one of their own party ; and they are mostly either averse of 
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indifferent to having their names published at all. Our readers may be 

that whatever Divisions are taken on either side we shall be sure to ean 
and give them publicity ; and we only regret that the House has not some official 
means provided for publishing an accurate List of the Majority and Minority 
in every Division that occurs. 





PRICES CURRENT, AND GENERAL NEWS. 


Some friends at Rochdale, we learn, are very desirous of our giving a Weekly 
Price Current in the Review: and from other places we have been solicited to 
ive the News of the Week, the Gazette of Bankrupts, the Births, Marriages, and 
s of distinguished individuals, &c. To all these we have one uniform 
answer, which is, that at the present moment we find our space already too con- 
fined for what we are pledg to publish: and that we cannot add to this space 
without an increase of price, which we do not wish to impose, or a weekly pe- 
cuniary loss, which none of our readers can, we hope, desire to inflict. We had 
an opportunity this week of making a comparison between the price of the 
Review and other popular Periodicals; and a statement of the difference will 
not be disadvantageous to us. Take the United Service Journal, a Monthly Pub- 
lication of very extensive sale and great popularity. Its price is 3s. 6d., for which 
nine sheets, of sixteen pages each, are furnished ; or at the rate of nearly 5d. per 
sheet. The price of the Review is 6d. for two sheets and a-half, of sixteen pages 
each, or about 23d. each, just half the price only, quantity compared with 
quantity, of the United Service Journal. It was a great error, though a dis- 
interested and a well intended one, to reduce the price of this Revrew; 
for though the circulation is much larger than before, the price admits of 
no profits, and the Editor has, as the _ is, “ only his labour for his pains.” 
Though the price of the Work to the buyer is Sixpence per Number, yet, 
to the Editor, it is little more than half that sum, out of which all the ex- 
= of printing, paper, advertising, &c., are to be paid, to say nothing of the 
t;—for the deduction of 25 percent. to the retail booksellers, of 8 per cent. to 
wholesale publishers, every 13th copy being given free, of 7 percent., the amount 
of carriage to country agents, and of other incidental charges, amounting to between 
40 and 50 per cent. before it ends. Our readers will see therefore that adding 
any thing to the Work beyond its present compass of contents, would be an act 
of injustice to ourselves, for which we could furnish no excuse. 








Errects oF MacuHInery. 


Machines work, but do not eat. When they displace labour, and render it 
disposable, they at the same time displace and render disposable the real wages, 
the food and clothing, which maintained it. The aggregate fund for the support 
of labour is not diminished ; and therefore, unless the numbers to be maintained 
should increase, each individual, as soon as the free subsistence and free labour 
are readjusted to each other, will have the same command of the necessaries of 
life as before. But machines not only leave the aggregate fund for the maintenance 
of labour undiminished, they actually increase it. They are employed, because 
they reduce productive cost; and whether such reduction take place in agricul- 
ture, or in manufactures, it allows cultivation to extend over distticts which could 
not otherwise be tilled, and causes additonal funds for the maintenance of 
labour to be created. When a machine is employed in agriculture, the quantity 
of food and clothing expended in raising a given produce is reduced ; and when 
itis employed in manufactures, the value of the clothing and implements ex- 
pended in raising a given produce is reduced : and therefore, in either case the 
plough is driven over regions into which cultivation could not otherwise extend— 
the, same effect is produced as if increased natural fertility had descended oz the 
soil—the fund for the maintenance of labour is enlarged, and the same numbers 
will obtain higher wages, or additional numbers will obtain employment.— 
Colonel Torrens. 






























































last.” 


Adams, E. H. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Astley, Sir J. D. 
Attwood, T. 
Baillie, J, E. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Baines, E. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bennet, J. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Berkeley, Hon. G. 
Berkeley, Hon. C. 
Bewes, I’. 

Bish, T, 
Blackburne, J. 
Blake, Sir F. 
Blamire, W. 
Blandford, Marquis 
Blunt, Sir C. 
Boss, Captain 
Bouverie, Hon. D. 
Bowes, T. 

Briggs, R. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buckingham,-J.S. 
Bulwer, E. L. 
Cayley, E.G. 
Chaytor, Sir W. 
Clay, W. 
Coinage, Sir E. 
Collier, J. 

Curteis, E. B. 
Curteis, H. b. 
Dashwood, G, H. 
Davies, Col. 
Dawson, E. 
Denison, W. J. 
Dick, Q. 
Dillwyn, L, W. 
Divett, E, 
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DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 


MINORITY of 254, 


Tellers included, who, on the 5th of May, voted for Mr. Strutt’s amendment, “ That 
a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the Pensions charged on the Civil 
List and on the Consolidated Fund, in order to ascertain the nature and extent of 
any abuses which may have occurred in the granting of the said Pensions, witha 
view of giving full effect to the resolutions of this House of the 18th of February 


ENGLAND. 


Dundas, Captain 
Dykes, F. L. 
Edwards, J. 
Ellis, W. 
Etwall, R. 
Evans, Col. 
Ewart, W. 
Faithfull, G. 
Fielden, W. 
Fielden, J. 
Fellowes, H, A. W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Fenton, J. 
Fleetwood, H. 
Fort, J. 
Fryer, R. 
Gaskell, D. 
Godson, R. 
Goring, H. D. 
Grote, G. 
Guest, J.J. * 
Guise, Sir B. W. 
Gully, J. 
Hall, B. 
Halse, J. 
Handley, B. 
Handley, H. 
Hardy, J. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hawes, B. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Heathcote, J. 
Hill, M. D. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hoskins, K, 
Hudson, T: 
Hughes, H. 
Hume, J. 
Humphery, J. 
Hurst, R. H. 
Hutt, W. 
Ingham, R. 
ngilby, Sir W. 


James, W. 
Jervis, J. 
Kennedy, J. 
Langdale, Hon. C. 
Langton, Col. G, 
Leech, J, 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lennox, Lord G, 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Leunox, Lord W, 
Lester, B. L. 
Lister, E. C. 
Lloyd, J. H. 
Locke, W. 
Maddocks, J. 
Marryat, J. 
Martin, J. 
Methuen, P. 
Mills, J. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 


Moreton, Hon. A. H. 


Morrison, J. 
Ord, W. H. 
Parker, J. 
Parrott, J. 
Pease, J. 
Pendarves, F. W. 
Petre, Hon. E. 
Philips, M. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Plumptre, J.P. 
Potter, R. 
Poulter, J. S. 
Pryme, G. 
Pryse, P. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Rickards, J. 
Rickford, W. 
Rider, T. 
Rippon, C. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Roebuck, J. A. 


Romilly, J. 
Seale, Colonel 
Scholefield, J. 
Scott, J. W. 
Scrope, C. P. 
Simeon, Sir R. 
Shawe, R. N, 
Spry, 8. T. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Staveley, 1. K. 
Tancred, H. W. 
‘Tennyson, Hon.C. 
Thicknesse, R. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Todd, R. 
Tollemache, Hon. G. 
Tooke, W. 
Torrens, Colonel 
‘Townshend, Lord C. 
Trelawney, W.L.S. 
Turner, W. 
Tynte, J. K. 
Vernon, Hon. G, 
Vincent, Sir F. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Walter, J. 
Warburton, H. 
Wason, R. 
Watkins, J. L. V. 
Watson, R. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wilks, Jobn 
Williams, Col. 
Williams, W. 
Wilmot, Sir FE. 
Windham, W. H. 
Winnington, H. J 
Wood, Alderman 
Yelverton, W. H 
Young, G. F. 
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SCOTLAND, 
Abercromby, Hon. J. Gillon, W. D, Oswald, W..A.’ 
ag Johnston, A. Oswald, J. 
Dunlop, Captain Maxwell, J. Parnell, Sir H. 
Ewing, J. Murray, J. A. Pringle, R. 
Fergusson, R.C, Oliphant, L. Sandford, Sir D, K, 

IRELAND. 
Baldwin, Dr. Fitzsimon, C. O'Connell, C. 
Barry, G. Ss. Fitzsimon, N. O'Connell, M. 
Bellew, R. M. French, F. O’Connell, M, 
Blackney, W. Grattan, H. O’Conor Don 
Blake, J. Jephson, C.D..O. O’Dwyer, A. C. 
Butler, Hon. P. Lalor, P. O’ Ferrall, R.M, 
Callaghan, D. Lynch, A, H. O'Reilly, W. 
Chapman, M. L. Macnamara, F. Roche, W. 
Copeland, Alderman Macnamara, Major Roche, D. 
Evans, G. Nagle, Sir R. Roynane, D. 
Finn, W. F. O’Brien, C. Ruthven, E. T, 
Fitzgerald, J. O’Connell, D. 


DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE, 


iS) , General 
Sinclair, D. 
Stewart, Sir M. S, 
Wallace, R. 


Wemyss, Captain 


Ruthven, E. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Sullivan, R. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Walker, C. A. 
Wallace, T. 


Tellers, 
Strutt, E. 
Romilly, E. 


For the Amendment, 234.——Against it, 315. 





PENSION LIST. 


A List of the 84 Members, who, on the 5th of May, voted for Mr. Strutt’s amend- 
ment to refer the Pension List to a Committee, having previously voted against Mr. 
D, W. Harvey’s Motion for its revision by the Ministers of the Crown, 


Shawe, R. N. 


Moreton, Hon. A. H. Simeon, Sir R. 


ENGLAND. 
Astley, Sir J. D. Ewart, W. Martin, J. 
Baines, E, Ferguson, Sir R. 
Benett, J. Guise, Sir B. W. Morrison, J. 
Blackburne, J. Hawes, B. Ord, W. H. 
Blunt, Sir C. Hawkins, J. H. Parker, J. 
Bouverie, Captain Hodges, T. L. Pendarves, E. W. 
Briscoe, J. I. Hurst, R. H, Petre, Hon. E. 


Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W. B. 


Ingham, R. 
Langdale, Hon, C. 


Cayley, E. G. Lefevre, C. S. 
Dawson, E. Lennard, T. B. 
Denison, W. J. Lennox, Lord G. 
Dick, Q. Lennox, Lord A. 
Dillwyn, L. W. Lloyd, J. H. 
Divett, E. Locke, W. 


Dandas, Captain Madocks, J. 


Phillpotts, J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Poulter, J. S. 
Pryme, G. 
Pryse, Pryse 
Rider, T. 
Romilly, J. 
Scott, J. W. 
Seale, Colonel 


SCOTLAND. 


Abercromby, J. 


Bannerman, A. 


Fergusson, R, C. 
Johnston, A, 


Murray, J. A. 
Pringle, R. 


Dunlop, J. Maxwell, J. Sharpe, General 
Ewing, J. 

IRELAND. 
Callaghan, D. Jephson, C. O’Conor Don 
Evans, G. Macnamara, Major Walker, C. A. 


Staveley, J. K. 
Thicknesse, R. 
Thompson, W. 
Todd, J. R. 
Torrens, Colenel 
‘Towtshend, Lord C, 
Vernon, Hon, G. 
Vivian, J. H, 
Wilbraham, G. 
Windham, W. H. 
Winnington, H. J. 
Yelverton, Hon. W. 
Young, G. F. 


Sinclair, G. 
Stewart, Sir M. 
Wemyss, Captain 


Tellers. 
Strutt, E. 
Romilly, E. 


The Member who yoted for the original motion and against the amendment— 


- Rotch, B, 
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DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE, 


MINORITY OF 37, 


Tellers included, who, on the 7th of May, voted against the second reading of the 
Bill to enable the Proprietors of the London and Westminster Bank Company to gug 
and be sued by their Secretary. ‘ 


Althorp, Lord Gronow, R. H. Martin, J. Weyland, Major R, 
Baring, F. T. Gladstone, T. Marjoribanks, S. | Winnington, Sir T, 
Buxton, T. F, Hodges, T. L. Mangles, J. Wrottesley, Sir J, 
Barnett, J. Howard, P. H. Parker, Sir H. Ward, H. 
Biddulph, R. Hurst, R. H. Russell, Lord J. Wall, B. 

Bulteel, J.C. Lyall, G. Robarts, A. W. 

Crawford, W. Lennox, Lord G. Smith, J. Tellers. 
Fielden, J. Madocks, J. Smith, J. A. Thompson, Alderman 
Finch, G, Mills, J. Smith, V. Reid, Sir J, 


Foley, J. H. 


For the Bill, 145—Against it, 37. 





MINORITY of 70, 


Tellers included, who, on the 7th of May, voted for the second reading of Mr. E, §, 
Cayley’s Bill for the Registration of Deeds in the respective Counties of England 
and Wales, and not in the Metropolis. 


Agnew, Sir A. 
Baines, E. 
Barron, H. W. 
Bish, T. 

Blake, M. 
Blunt, Sir C. 
Briggs, R. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Brockleburst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Chapman, A. 
Crompton, J. S. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Dykes, F. L. B. 
Elliot, Captain 
Fleetwood, H. 
Fort, J. 


Adams, E. H. 
Aglionby, H.A. 
Naillie, J. E. 
Barron, W. 
Blunt, Sir C. 
Briscoe, J, I. 


Fox, J. L. 
Gaskell, D. 
Goring, H. D. 
Grosvenor, Lord 
Grote, G. 

Gully, J. 
Hardy, J. 
Harland, W. C. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hay, Sir J. L. 
Howard, W. R. 
Howard, Captain 
Howard, P. H. 
Hutt, W. 
Hyett, W. H. 
Ingham, R. 
Ingilby, Sir W. 


James, W. 
Jephson, C.D. O. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Johnston, A. 
Langdale, Hon. C. 
Lister, A.C, 
Madocks, J. 
O’Dwyer, A. C. 
Ord, W. H. 
Palmer, C.F. 
Parker, J. 

Pepys, Sir C. 
Pease, J 

Pryme, G. 

Rider, T. 

Rolfe, R.M. 
Sandon, Lord 


For the Bill, 70—Against it, 127. 





MINORITY OF 47, 


Tellers included, who, on the 7th of May, voted in favour of the second reading of 
Mr. W. Brougham’s Bill for the General Registration of Deeds in the Metropolis, 


Bouverie, Hn. D, P. Jephson, O. 


Childers, J. W. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Dashwood, G. H. 
Dillwyn, L. 
Elliot, Captain 
Ewart, W. 

Fort, J. 


Sharpe, General 
Staveley, ‘I’. K. 
Strickland, Sir G, 
Talbot, C.R. M. 
Thicknesse, R. 
Tollemache, Hoa. A, 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vernon, Hon. G. 
Wallace, R. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Williams, Colonel 
Yelverton, Ha.W.H, 
Young, G. F. 


TELLERS, 
Morpeth, Lord 
Cayley, W. 


Grosvenor, Lord R. Potter, R. Wood, G. W. 
Grote, G. Rolfe, R. M. Yelverton, Hn.W.H. 
Hawes, B. Romilly, J. 
Hawkins, J. H. Romilly, E. TeLvers. 
Horne, Sir W. Smith, J. A. Brougham, W. 
Hyett, W. H, Smith, V. Fergusson, C. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Johnston, A. Thicknesse, R. Parrep Orr. 
Lloyd, J. H. Tollemache, R.G. Lord Advocate 
Lushington, Dr, Vernon, Hon. G. I. Stanley, Hon, H. 
Lynch, A. H. Ww % Stewart, E, 
Ord, W. H, Walter, J. Strutt, E. 
Palmer, F. Warburton, H. Kerry, Lord 
Pepys, Sir C. 


For the Bill, 47—Against it, 163, 
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SALARIES OF SCOTCH JUDGES. 


ity of 14, Tellers included, who, on the 7th of May, voted against Mr. Sin- 
eres 7 motion for a Committee to consider how far the itadies of Gea jogo el 


Scotland are commensurate with their duties. 
Blake, M. O'Dwyer, A. C, Sullivan, R. 
Brotherton, J. Pease, J. Talbot, J.H. © Tellers. 
Lalor, P. Ruthven, E, Walter, J. Ruthven, E. S, 
Maxwell, J. Sheil, RK. L. Walker, C. Gillon, W. D, 





CRICKLEY HILL, AND CAMPFIELD ROAD BILL, 


Minority of 29, Tellers included, who, on the 9th of May, in the morning sitting, 
voted for the second reading of this Bill, 


Betbell, R. French, F. Langton, Colonel ‘Turner, W. 
Brotherton, J. Guise, SirB. W. _—_Lister, E. C. Thicknesse, R. 
Butler, Colonel Goring, H. D. Milton, Viscount _Villiers, Lord 
Cayley, E. Gully, J. Mangles, J. 

Dalmeny, Lord Hawes, B. Pease, J. Tellers, 
Evans, Colonel Heathcoat, J. Rotch, B. Norreys, Lord 
Estcourt, ‘T.G. B. Henniker, Lord Sanford, E. Hughes, Hy 
Finn, W. F. Holdsworth, T. Shawe, R. N. 


For the Bill, 29—Against it, 22. 





BUC KLEBURY ENCLOSURE BILL. 


Majority of 40, Tellers included, who, on the 8th of May, voted against the Report of 
the Committee on the Bucklebury Enclosure Bill. 


Bothell, R. Goring, H. D. Lynch, A. H. Scholefield, J. 

Brotherton, J. Hawkes, B. Mangles, J. Smith, V. 

Butler, Colonel Hume, J. Milton, Lord Turner, W. 

Cayley, E. Hardy, J. O’Dwyer, A. C. Thicknesse, R. 

Conolly, Colonel § Hodgson, J. Philips, Sir G. Villiers, Lord 

Dalmeny, Lord Heathcoat, J. Pease, J. Walter, J. 

Evans, Colonel Henniker, Lord Pryme, G. 

Esteourt, .G.B. Houldsworth, 'T. Rotch, B. Tellers. 

Fion, W. F. Hughes, H. Sanford, E. Palmer, C. F. 

French, F. Langton, G. Shawe, R. N, Throckmorton, R, 

Gully, J. Lister, E. C. 

Minority of 8, who, on the 9th of May, in the morning sitting, voted in favour of 
this Bill. 

Duffield, T, Guise, Sir B. W, Norreys, Lord Tellers. 

Dundas, Captain © Moreton, H. Winnington, Sir T. Walter, J. 


Pryme, G. 
For the Bill, 8—Against it, 40. 





MINORITY OF 22, 
Tellers included, who, on the 9th of May, voted against the second reading of the 
Poor Laws Amendment Bill. 


ENGLAND. 

Attwood, T’. Evans, Colonel Faithfull, G. Vv Sir R. 

Attwood, M. Fryer, R. Halse, J. alter, J. 

Bewuclerk, Major © Fielden, J. Scholefield, J. Whalley, Sir S, 
IRELAND. 

lalor, P. Ruthven, E.S. —-O’Connell, M. O’Connell, C. 

Ronayne, D. O'Connell, D, O'Connell, M. Vigors, N. A. 


Ruthven, E. 
For the Bill, 381—Against it, 22. 
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MINORITY OF 30, 
Teller included, who, on the 12th of May, voted on Colonel Davies's Motion, th 
the Pensions of the higher Officers of the State should not be granted until after, 
period of Five Years’ Service, instead of Two, as proposed in the Bill, 


Barnard, E. G. Fort, J. O'Connell, D. Tooke, W. 
Bellew, R. M. Gaskell, D. O’Conor, Don Turner, W. 
Brotherton, J. Gordon, R. O'Dwyer, C. Wason, R. 
Callaghan, D. Guest, J. J. Oswald, R, A. Whalley, Sir , 
Codrington, Adml. Hodgson, J. Parrott, J, Wilbraham, G, 
Fenton, J. Jervis, J. Potter, R. Young, G. F, 
Fergusson, R. C. Lester, B. L. Ruthven, E. S. Teller, 
Fitzgerald, T. Lister, E. C. Ruthven, E, Davios, Colonel 





CHRISTCHURCH, SURREY, RECTOR’S BILL. 


Majority of 76, Tellers included, who, on the 12th of May, voted against the second 
reading of the Christchurch, Surrey, Rector’s Bill. 


Aglionby, H. A. Evans, G. Marsland, T. Sandford, Sir D.K, 
Blackburne, J. Fort, J. Methuen, P. Shawe, N 

Bish, T. Fenton, J. O’Conor Don Skipwith, Sir G. 
Briggs, R. Fleetwood, H. O'Dwyer, C, Torrens, Colonel 
Brotherton, J. Folkes, Sir W. O’Brien, C. Turner, W, 
Benett, J. Goring, H. D. Oswald, R, A. ‘Tynte, J. K. 
Blake, Sir F. Gully, J. Parrott, J. Wallace, R. 
Codrington, SirE. Guest, J.J. Potter, R. Warburton, H. 
Childers, J. W. Hornby, E.G. Philips, M. Ward, H. G. 
Crawford, W. Harland, W.C. Pryme, G. Wason, R. 
Curteis, H, B. Humphery, J. Phillpotts, J. Whalley, Sir S, 
Curteis, E, B. Hill, M. D. Rippon, C. Williams, Colonel 
Divett, E. Hawes, B. Richards, J. Williams, A. 
Darlington, Lord Hodges, J. Romilly, J. Wilmot, Sir E. 
Dillwyn, L. W. Halyburton, Hon, G. Ruthven, E. Vincent, Lord 
Dobbin, L. Jervis, J. Ruthven, E. S. 

Ellis, W. Kennedy, T. Roche, W. Tellers, 
Elliot, Captain Lloyd, H. Stanley, Hon. H. T. Hall, B. 

Evans, Colonel Lister, E. C, Stanley, E. J, Beauclerk, Major 
Evans, W. Lalor, P. Scholefield, J. 





Minority of 35, tellers included, who voted for the second reading of the Christchurch 
Rector’s Bill. 


Astley, Sir J. D. Gaskell, J. M. Irton, 8. Smith, T. A, 
Barnard, E.G. Gladstone, W.E. Lincoln, Earl of Yorke, Captain 
Blackstone, W.S, Gladstone, T. Loch, J. 

Browne, D. Goulburn, H. Maxwell, H. Paired Off. 
Brudenell, Lord Grimston, Viscount Nicholl, J. Chandos, Marquis of 
Chapman, A. Halcomb, J. Palmer, R. Miles, W. 
Clayton, Sir W. Halford, H. Reid, Sir J. R. 

Dunlop, Captain Hanmer, Colonel Ross, C. Tellers. 
Finch, G, Hawkes, T. Scott, Sir E. D. Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Foley, F. Hughes, W. H. Sinclair, G. Estcourt, 1’. G. B, 


Fremantle, Sir T. 


POOR LAW BILL. 

List of the Minority of 19, tellers included, who, on Thursday the 15th of May, 
One o’Clock in the Morning, voted for the adjournment of the Debate on the first 
clause of the Poor Law Amendment Bill, giving existence to the Central Board of 
Commissioners. 


Aglionby, H. A. Fielden, J. Jervis, J. Williams, Colonel 
Attwood, I’. Godson, R, Lloyd, J. Young, G.F. 
Buckingham, J,S, Gully, J. Robinson, G. R. rellers, 
Ewart, W. Hughes, H. Sholefield, J. Evans, Colonel 
Faithfull, G, Halcomb, J. Walter, J. Whalley, Sir S. 


For the Adjournment, 13; Against it, 321, 





C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand. 
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